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e "PREFACE, | 


3 is : © once A plate” an a 5 
: intereſting. Rudy. The lives of particy! 5 
: perſonages, whether they have been conſpicu · 
ous for their vices or cheir virtues, cannot . 
be peruſed by a rational enquirer without un- _ 
ſpeakable advantage. The pious mind re- 
views with abhorrence the conduct of the 
= voluptuary, or the ambitious, blood- thirty 5 
1 5 tyrant, while it feels 2 ſecret latisfaction and 1 5 
| tranſport. on peruſing the hiſtory | of an-emi- 
nent character. 5 Accordingly there i is a ſome- ; 


© Es thing 
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thing i in the life of a Julins Cæſar, or an Mew: 
ander the Great, which is peculiarly di. 
E guſting to unbeclouded reaſon, not with 
ſtanding the high place they occupy in the 
eſtimation of the world, while the life of 


2 Beliſarius, A Solon, or a Socrates, cannot fail 


to be admired. In the two firſt, we behold : 
many ſplendid vices and magnificent follies, 
If 2 may ſo ſpeak, which we ought to avoid 
and deteſt, while the lives of the three laſt 
| exhibit. the ſum total of human excellence, 
and perhaps the greateſt height of perfection 
attainable on this hide the grave. : Biography, 3 
5 then, i is the glass! in which human nature ap- 5 
Pears without any di ilguiſe, and in which we 
55 behold i in ſome characters. ſuch an aſſemblage - 
of ſuperen inent virtues; and in others ſo 
m i horrid : and deteſlable vices, together 


with the happy or. awful conſequences reſult- 


Fo ing therefrom to the poſſeſſors, a8 cannot fail 1 
5 determine our choice in favour of morality, 
; if we are not abandone d beyond the hope of 


reſlora- 
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may be productive of happier conſequences 


in the peruſal of it, than the moſt highly 


finiſhed ſermon or eſſay on the excellence ot. - 
moral virtue. What pious lecture on the 


| horrid nature and alarming conſequences of 
vice can touch the heart fo forcibly, as to 
read in the life of Nero, that wickedneis 
brought that monſter to the neceſſity of ſtab 
bing himſelf, on account of the in ſupportable 100 
agonies of a guilty conſcience, when neither 
friends nor enemies would be o werciful : as 


- Aipatch him! 7 


2 8 in this light, it was thought 

5 that an accurate, well-digeſted life of Mato- 
MET, or Monaunmzp, according to the . 
nuine pronunciation of the original word, ee 
: would be an acquiſition to the chriſtian world. 
not unworthy the peruſal of thoſe who are N 
5 friends to revealed religion. That arch Im- | 


A 2 1 
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refloration. Hence” the life of the greatef 
prolfligate becomes intereſting to ſociety, as it 


— 
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| poſtor has deluded 2 larger portion or the 
habitable globe, than the philanthropic ſyſtem 
- of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt has yet undeceived, | 

reſcued from ruin, and crowned with ſalva- 
tion. The means by which he accompliſhed : 
this ſtupendous effect, will render bim an ob- 
ject of execration to every rational being, and 
heighten the importance and beauty of the 


chriſtian religion, by making 2 contraſt,” It 
will draw the tear of ſympathy from the eye : 
of pity, to behold a voluptuous, ignorant, am- 
. bitious wretch, impoſing upon millions of his ; 
fel low- creatures, and give the Son of God 
bY and his ſyſtem ſuch a decided ſuperiority, as 
VUuill at once make the chriſtian triumph, and 
the deiſt look confuſion, anger, 3 an a chagrine 


- 


In compoſing the ſubſequent biſtory of the : 


72 life of Mahomet, the author has been careful 
| to arrange the moſt material and important 
- incidents in the order of time in which they 


> oe eh — happened, and to > conſult It only the Weng of i 


ſuch men as could not be reafonably ſuſpected 

of partiality or party ſpirit. It was ſaid by 
Voltaire, that in order to be a good hiſtorian, = 
a man ſhould have no country ; and, 4 may 
add, in order to be a good controverſial writer, 

a man ſhould have no religion. As both theſe 
qualifications, however, are totally impoſlible, 7 
that man muſt be the beſt hiſtorian and wr iter „ 
: of controverſy, who i 1s leaſt partial to his N 
tive country, and deſtitute of an enthuſiaſtic | 
attachment to any ſyſtem of opinions. Ac- 75 

| cordingly, ſuch authors have been conſulted 
a8 ſpoke of Mahomet occaſionally, and with 
ſceming indifference, as if they neither believ- 8 
ed nor rejected what they have tranſmitted to 
us as hiſtorical facts. If the teſtimony of ſuch 
men is not to be depended on, it would be i 


i difficult to point out any WhO are : deſerving 5 
abe credit. 15 e 
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As the mere enumeration of facts, or com- 


pilation of circumſtances concerning the life 
of Mahoinet would be far from intereſting, 
the author has, on every ſuitable occaſion, 
| made ſuch moral reflections as ſeemed natu- 
rally to ariſe out of the topics before him, 
Which i is the very ſoul of hiſtory, and in which 
many hiſtorians and biographers are extremely 
a defective. T he Coran has been carefully con- 
5 i ſulted, and the whole texture of that ſyſtem 
which forms the Arabian bible, impartially 
; examined. Some uſe has been made of Hot - - 
= tinger* 8 oriental hiſtory, the writings of Dr 
Pocock, and the travels of Mr Pitts, of 
Exeter, who was compelled for ſome time, : 
through extremity of torture and barbarous Þ 
uſage, to ſeem to be a convert to the religion 
of Mahomet, while a flave at Algiers. In 
| ſhort, no labour has been deemed too great, 
in order to obtain every authentic document 8 
8 xe) Peding this Impoſtor, as the magnitude of 


the 


| th revolution he accompliſhed, muſt be highly 
2 * to che whole chriſtian world, 


Such a as it is, I here preſent 1 it to the indul -. 
gence of candour, being my maiden perform- 5 
ance in the character of an hiſtorian; for were 


I writing on theology, I ſhould aſk no more | 
than ſtern juſtice from the moſt intelligent 1 
| men in Europe. 25 | 
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Fa are informed by hiſtorians; that many 


: . famous cities, diſtinguiſhed above others for 


1! E literature and commerce, contended which of 5 1 
them ſhould have the honor of being the 
5 birth- place of Homer. He was the prince 

= and father of poets, and has acquired the juſt 


* admiration and aſtoniſhment of the world, 


Such a | conteſt was, therefore, commendable, : 
2s ; 


8 LIFE OF MAHOMET. 


as it evinced the high opinion which men at 
chat period had of unexampled merit. But 
when the character of Mahomet is attentively = 
ſurveyed, whether delineated by friends or 
enemies, the picture is ſo completely ſhocking, 
that it is a wonder the place of his nativity has 
not been buried ! in oblivion, Any country 

might bluſh to have produced ſuch a monſter. 


So great, however, has the veneration of the : 


| Arabians for this arch deceiver always been, 


that they have not left it problematical where | 


he firſt drew his breath, Every thing con- 
= cerning him Was deemed of too Much import- 

i ance not to be made public, when even his 
remarks in the courſe of converſation were 
| conſidered as oracles. He Was born at Mecca, 5 

je A city of Arabia,“ famous for nothing * much 7 


— 


x OE This extenſive country, which forms 2 part of Aſia, 

is divided into three parts, viz, Arabia Felix, Arabia 

Deſerta, and Arabia Petrea. A juſt idea of its ſterility, 
in moſt places at leaſt, may be formed from the ſtarving 


condition of che laelites while W , it to 
Canaan. | 5 
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a8 for the Fe ge made to it, both before 
and after the eſtabliſhment of his religion, if ; 


it be not a proſtitution of the word to give 3 
ſuch a name. He was deſcended from a tribe = 
called the Koraſhites, ſaid to be the moſt con- 


ſiderable in point of influence and wealth, 


the two great idols of human ambition. 
The origin of this tribe was one Pher Koraiſh, 
who had no doubt acquired his importance by 

rapin and plunder, which appears to have been 
the chief trade of that unhappy country. 

This being the true deſcent of Mahomet ac- 

cording to the teſtimony of the moſt reputed 

authors, he was not A man of chat obſcure, 

4 mean, and deſpicable origin, which many have : =, 

aſſerted. Thoſe who read little and think leſs, _ 

| are ever apt to be led away by thoſe accounts $06 

| of a perſon they diſlike, which they i imagine 
will degrade him! in the eſtimation of the wor Id. „ 
This has often been the unjuſtifiable conduct 

of too many chriſtians, forgetting that es 


would not have diminiſhed the ſterlin 8 worth 
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of Mahomet, had he been pollelled of any, 
"although he had been brought forth by a beg- 


gar at the root of a hedge; ; nor will it ever 


| detract from that juſt infamy which he has 
brought upon Himſelf in the eye of true diſ- 
cernment, that he was the hated ſpawn of opu- - 


| lence and power. The nature and circum- 


| ances of a man's birth being wholly inde- _ 
- pendant of f himſelf, make no part of the value 


5 inſignificance of his character. But as to 


Mahomet, it is not true that his parentage was =, 
mean and obſcure. It is indeed a popular 
blunder, which paſſes with the ignorant as a 
matter of fact, and which Mr Paine has adopt- i 
ed in his Age of Reaſon, owing to the circum- 
ſcribed nature of his education. c. Moſes,” 
. fays he, e was a foundling, Jeſus Chriſt Was 
| born in 1 ſtable, and Mahomet Was a mule- 
5 driver. ” The deſign of this ſentence 18 too | 
5 obvious to require a comment; for at any 
| Ume he would barter his reputation, —1 had 


almoſt 
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almoſt ſaid, his ſoul, for a iroke : at  chiitianity 
But to proceed with our narrative. : 


Mahomet” 8 father died when he: was | only 


two years. of age, v hich involved his mother 


Amena and himſelf in poverty and diſtreſs. 


All the wealth of which his father was poſe 
ſelled devolved to his uncles, the principal 
ſhare of which became the property of Abu 
| Taleb, that uncle Who ſupported him ſo power- 5 
fully in the propagating of his impoſture, and 
a | preſerved him on many occaſions from being 


cut off by his enemies. Six years after the 
death of his father, his mother died alſo, and 


thus he became an almoſt deſtitute orphan at 
an early period of life. His grandfather i in- 
| deed, whoſe name was Abdol Motallah, took 


him home to his houſe, but he enjoys ed the 
benefit of his generoſity only a ſhort time. for 
he died the following year, Then Abu T. a- 


leb, his uncle, took him under his protect on, 
N and, in the language of oriental hiſtorians, 
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maintained Ka out of charity. Toa an Eng- 
| liſh ear this expreſſion will ſound very ſtrange- 
ly, ſince, if Abdol Motallah divided his wealth 


among his ſons, the property of Mahomet' * 
father belonged to him in right of heritage, | 


more than to any of his uncles, But as ju 


tice among the Arabs had no ſhare in the ac- 
cumulation of riches, it would ſeem tl hat ſhe 
Was as little conſulted. in transferring them 
from one generation to another. But the 
iniquity of ſuch a ep i 18 removed, if we con- 
ſider the property of his grandfather not to 
have been divided, but deſcendin 81 from father 

| to ſon like a landed eſtate. In this caſe it be- 
came the legal poſſeſſion of the ſon next in 
gage to his own father, and, therefore, if Abu 
Taleb was that perſon, he loſt it not by injuſ- 
tice. His father dying before his grandfather, 
Abu Taleb then became the eldeſt ſon, and of 
5 conſequence che rightful heir. 3 this view 


of f the matter, it was Mahomet's misfortune 


tha at 


22 e I *. ＋ r 74 —U—. * 


Abdol Motallah, and cannot be conſidered as 
2 crime in his uncle. With Abu Taleb he 


lived ſixteen years, being trained up by him 


to the employment of a merchant, the chict 


: ſource of wealth among the great men of chat 
g country. T he ſterility or bar: rennels of moſt | 
x parts of Arabia, made landed property alto- 
gether inſignificant, and incapable of yielding 
even the neceſſaries of lite. They traded 8 
Syria, Perſia, and Egypt, carrying thither : 
ſuch articles of commerce as they received a 

| from India, Ethiopia, and other ſouthern re- 
gions of the globe. It is reaſonable to con- 
clude, that Mahomet ſerved his uncle with 5 
fidelity and advantage, as he lett him of bis 

5 own accord. 


At this ed. wg now Emonty- five years 5 
of age, a circumſtance happened in 112885 
; peculiarly favorable to the advancement of -. 


B 2 5 his 
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that he loſt his father before the death of 


| 


33 
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His projected ſcheme. A merchant of conſi- 
derable wealth and influence dying in the city, 
his widow, to whom he left the whole of his 
poſſe Mons and ſtock in trade, reſolved to carry 
on the traflic of her huſband by which he had 
acquired his eminence. But being geſtitute 


of a perſon properly qualiſied for an agent or 
factor to foreign countries, ſhe applied to Ma- 
homet. Whether ſhe knew him to be fit for 
this office, or depended on the atteſtations i 
of ſu „ as were well acquainted with him, is 5 
K certain, but ſhe made him ſuch eligible | 
and inviting offers as he did not deem it pru- 
dent to reject. Being taken into her ſervice 
in the above capacity, he diſcharged the duties 
of his office to her entire ſatisfaction for the 
ſpace of three years, travelling with her goods 
Into Syria, Perſia, and Egypt, and bringing 
back ſuch advantageous returns as did not 
fail to pleaſe. In the courſe of his mercantile 
: travels, he became acquainted both with j jews 


and chriſtians, whoſe religious opinions he 
would 


5 
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would! no doubt examine with as mark atten- 
tion as privacy would allow, or opportunity 


afford. He found both parties, wherever he 


went, miſerably divided among themſelves, 
which he no doubt conlidered as a favorable : 


ſymptom, and a powerful encouragement to 


expect their ſpeedy acceptance of the impoſ- 
ture which he was ſoon to make public. 


When religious controverſy riſes to ſuch a 


height. as to extinguiſh every ſpark of love, 
confidence, and reſpect, and kindle a ſpiri it of 
jealouſy and perſecution, men are almoſt pre- 
i pared for the reception of any thing, howev er 1 
: abſurd, if it promiſes a removal of their pre- 
ſent calamities. The want of unanimity has 
been the deſtruction of all communities, civil 
43 and religious, in every age of the world, 
: Mahomet undoubtedly underſtood tt 118; and | 
i it will appear, from the ſubſequent hitory Gi F 

his life, that he. made his own uſe of It; His 
| countrymen alſo were devoted to the belief of ; 
| thoſe | tenets which were known by the name 


B 5 7 "ab 
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of Zendiciſm, having a ſtrong reſemblance to 
No the opinions of the Sadducees- among the 
| Jews; for they denied a providence, the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and the re ſurrection 
from the dead. This being almoſt equivalent 
to atheiſm, or no religion whatever, they were 

in a fate very favorable to his deſigns, and 
the more calily wrought upon by his artifice 
and cunning. Like a piece of clean paper, 
the; y were ready to receive the firſt impreſlions 
b that offered, and we ſhall afterwards find that 

thoſe - made by Mahomet had the deſired 
effect; for nothing almoſt was proof againſt 
: his inſovations and addreſs, 1985 5 
He was now twenty-eight years of age, en- 
joying the advantages of a good exterior 

 bgure, as all hiſtorians allow, which being 
| united to that winning mode of addreſs 
he ſo eminently inherited from nature, and 
To which he could 2 no doubt ſucceſ fully em- 


play 
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ploy in the management of lobe affairs, as 

well as of deluſion; he gained an entire vic- 

5 tory over the widow! s heart. Cadigha, for : 

that was her name, could no longer refit the 

artillery of Mahomet” s accompliſhments, but 

gave him her heart and her hand in the for- 
tieth year of her age. Had not the Impoſ- 5 

= tor” 8 ambitious views been to him inſtead of 

1 | every thing elſe, it is not probable that he 

- would have married a woman twelve years I. 

8 older than himſelf; but her extenſive fortune 7 
opened to him tae delightful proſpect of - 

; reaching the completion of his fondeſt wiſhes, 

I draw this inference from the practice after- 

: wards adopted by him, always ſelecting ſuch 

women as were younger than himſelf. He 
was eſpouſed to his beloved Ayeſha when ſhe 
was only fix years of age, and the marriage 
Was actually conſummated when ſhe was no 
more than eight! As females in moſt parts 

| of the globe within the torrid zone arrive at 

= woman hood at che age of nine or ten, A wo- 5 

3 | man 
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man of forty i in Arabia muſt be as conflitu- 
tionally old as one of ſixty in Britain. Nor is 
it likely that Cadigha would have married 
her ſervant, had not he been poſſeſſed of a 
ſomething which is always captivating in the 
eyes of thoſe females who pay little reſpect to 


the more ſublime accompliſhments of the 


mind, and more eſpecially if he had not been 
ich younger than herſelf. But my lady 

[7 Cadigha was far from being ſingular i in wiſhing 
to have a huſband who might have paſſed for 


her ſon, for this prepoſterous deſire is viſible 


; in the generality of females, although fairly 
1 atered on e down. hill Journey of life, = ED 


5 ' Mahomet's ambitious: views ; being: thus 
highly gratified, and his extenſive influence, 
_ ariſing from the fortune which this union 
1 brought him, conſpiring to favor his deſign, n 
he began ſeriouſly to think of the moſt proper 
Th method of divulging his impoſture. It can- 
| not be determined whether he conſidered him- | 


ſelk 
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fel as injured by the revolution which took 
place in his affairs upon the death of his fa- 


ther; but certain it is, that he made every 


action of his life ſubſervient to the obtaining 
the ſovereign authority over the city of 
Mecca, which his anceſtors had ſo long en- [ 
joyed. But as he rightly judged that the 
well- known profligacy and wickedneſs of his 

life would form inſurmountable barriers in 
the way of his ſucceſs, he reſolved to lead 3 
1 life of ſeeming ſanctity and actual retirement = 
for the ſpace of two years. He could not be 5 

. ignorant that the venerable and intereſting 357 
title of Apoſtle of God, or meſſenger from 
heaven, was totally incompatible with a licen- | 
tious courſe. Voluptuous and depraved as 
5 his countrymen were, the ſhrewdneſs and ſa- 5 

; gacity which they poſſeſſed i in a conſiderable : 
; degree, could not fail to dictate to them the ; 

3 incongruity between his wonted mode of life 
and a claim to inſpiration, About the. age of 
At ght. he took up his almoſt daily reſi - 


dence 
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Lenin in a | folitary cave e nigh to the city of 
Mecca, where he pretended to be favored 
with viſions from the Almighty. When he 
returned home at night, he endeavoured to 
perſuade his wife of the truth of thoſe Won- 

5 derful relations, but it ſeems her incredulity 
Was at firſt too great, to be ſhaken by ſuch. 
- aſſei tions. She could not conſider them in 
any other light than as the reſult of a ditpoſi. 
| tion to play the wag ; but when he per ſiſted 
To with the utmoſt ſolemnity to vouch for their 
truth, lhe concluded. him to be deranged. 7 
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| He next told her that, in the fore · mentioned 
5 cave, ſacred to the communication of i import- 
3 ant diſcoveries from on high, he had repeated 
| | confe: ences with the angel Gabriel , employed 
| : by Jehovah. | to p bring bim down the Coran, * 
| Which 
ww. a 2 

5 3 85 * 1 5 peoßle are generally 3 to all this book 
| | the Alcoran, it is proper to inform them why 1 name it 
. __ as above, In the Arabic tongue, AL ſignifies THE, and 
I therefore the Alcoran 3 is as much as to lay the, che Coran, 
1 which 1 is s abſurd, „ 8 
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At this time there was a monk reſiding in 7 
2 his houſe, who being privy to the Impoſtor” 8 
2 deſign, and greatly aſſiſting to him 1 in bring- 
ing it to maturity, came opportunely in with 
His aſſeverations, juſtiſied Mahomet i in all he 
advanced, and finally made a convert of the 
once incredulous Cadigha. What will not 
patience and perſeverance accompliſh ! They 
ought to be his companions, who is concerned es 
in any laudable undertaking which is the 5 

; work of time, but 1n the ſupport of a bad, e 

| ay; are e eminently uſeful. . who em- 


bark 


which was to contain the religious ſyſtem of 
doctrines and precepts that heaven deſigned 
for his countrymen. But here again he met 
= with his wonted oppoſition, for his unbeliev- 
g ing ſpouſe was determined to give credit, 
neither to the one nor the other. Zhe treated 
0 both as the production of a diſtempered brain, | 
- not apprehending the abominable purpoſe for 
5 7 which they were fabricated, 
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; bark in the defence of error and deluſion, re- 

quire a command of temper and an aſtoniſh- || 
ing preſence of mind, as they muſt expect to 
meet with much irony and ridicule, and have 
to grapple with a multitude of objections for 
which they cannot always be prepared. This 
| Was the caſe with Mahomet, in propagating 
i his impoſture, who, from his firſt attempt to 


convince his wife of the divinity of his miſſion, 


to the time at which he took up the ſword 5 
in its defence, a period of no leſs than thirteen 5 
Fears, was continually expoſed to ſcoffin g and 5 
5 Tidicule, to laughter and contempt. Let he 7 
never once appeared to be angry, bearing all 2 
the indignities that were offered him without 

| ſeeming to repine. As ungovernable ſallies 
of paſſion in ſupport of truth, never fail to 
: injure its reception in the world, ſo i it is no leſs 
certain, that even error itſelf loſes its native 


5 : deformity by degrees, Pin ſupported with 
mildneſs, compoſure and diflidence. I am not 


i warranted to * from "oy hiſtorical, infor- 
5 mation 


by 5 1 id * wy 4 * . 
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mation to which I have had deten that he 


* 
e 


0 inherited from nature this governm zent of 
1 9 himſelf. F rom the moſt minute attention to 
'S 7 his life, conſidered as a connected who! e, 1 
r 1 am apt to believe that he was either of a mo- 
is roſe and fullen, or of an haſty, paſſionate tem- 
8 25 per; for the propagation of his religion by 


the ſword has nearly as much the air of 1an- 

1 cour and revenge, as a determined reſulution 

. to puſh the advanta ages he had obtained. 

n We But before he ſounded the mii ds of his coun 

d 5 trymen, on which depended the probabi key 

bi of his ſucceſs, his cunning and ready wit no 
. doubt pointed out : the ene of Giſguiling 
bis temper. : 


Men of an ominous diſpoſition, who. are 
fond of alluſion and allegory, think they diſ- : 
cover ſome portentous event in every acci- 
dental circumſtance. To people of this turn 
of mind it will be a rich treat to underſt and, 

chat Mahomet withdrew to the cave near 
Ne 3 Mecca, 
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Mecca, the very year in which the tyrant. 


Phocas granted liberty to the biſhop of Rome 
to aſſume the title of univerſal paſtor. At the 


time when Antichriſt was climbing to the 
ſummit of his impious dignity in the northern, 


a monſter was forging the chains of deluſion 


for the ſouthern hemiſphere. Whether ſuch 
things are brought about by the immediate 


interference of God, or happen according to 
©. Bi eſtabliſhed laws of nature, it is not my 
| deſign at preſent fully lo inveſtigate. | The 

- Sn pre eme Being, I ſhould humbly apprehend, : 
5 * as much 3 in them as in other 
| - works of his hands, when by the wonderful 
law of vegetation he makes a tree to germi- 
nate , bloſſom, and bear fruit. If Mahomet 
3 to the above- mentioned cave in the very 
year in which the grant of Phocas was ob- 
tained, 1 do not fee that it proves any thing 
more chan ſuch an aſſertion as this ;—that 
1 ſome perſon or other was born ! in the very 
: Fear, the very month, and perbaps on the 


very 


/ 


8 
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very day on which the author of theſe pages 
] 5 was born. Theſe obſervations are chiefly | in- 
: ” tended to check that ſpirit of miſticiſm too 
„ 0 prevalent in the world, which has produced 
«- Ty more ridiculous Jargon and nonſenſe than 
BW reaſon. will ſoon aboliſh. Unt fortunately, 
= however, for thoſe who will to make more 
5 of this ſtory than a natural occurrence, tus 
5 dates affixed to the two events Will not bring 8 
7” them together. Mahomet was born in the 
5 year of our Lord five hundred and ſeventy- . 
one; the grant of Phocas is dated ſix hun- 
> dred and fix, and the Impoſtor took up his 
= reſidence in the cave at the age of thirty 
170 eight. Now, 38+ 571 609, which carries 
1 the one three years beyond the other. If he 
5 was born in the beginning of 571, the odd 


N it will be 571737, or $70+38= 608, two 
Y years after the grant of Phocas. Finally, 28 3 


the Arabs computed by lunar years, Mahomet 
| was only . i years old and ſomething £ 


: year will make one year of his age; and chen 


0: W more 
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more chan ten months at the time of his re- 
tirement; that is, almoſt thirty- ſeven, If 
then you add this to 570 or 371, it will give 


607 or 608 nearly, none of which periods 
will agree with the other, If theſe two 
events mult be made to coincide exactly i in 
point of time, one of three concluſions muſt 
be admitted; either that Mahomet was not 
born in 571, or that the grant of Phocas was _ 
not obtained 1 in 606, or that the Impoſtor did 
not ret! re to the cave at the age of thirty- : 
| eight. But as all the above dates have the 
7 concurring teſtimony of the moſt reputed 
i authors extant, it is the faireſt and moſt ra- 
tional concluſion, that the two events did not 
happen at the ſame time. It 1 1s the duty of 
an hiſtorian to paſs over nothing of import- 
ance, whether it be ſo as to its. nature or its 


conſequences ; and, therefore, I have been the 
more particular in the above criticiſm, 48 


- chere! is often more in che accurate inveſtiga- 


tion 
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tion of dates than a perten reader | 18 apt 
to imagine. 


1 
7 


es 


Mahomet, at the age of forty, after com- 
pleating the period of his probation in the 
cell, aſſumed the title of apoſtle of God, with 
0 none but Cadigha as the fruit of his exertions, 5 
5 only venturing , however, to practiſe on the 
= credulity of is domeſtics and very near rela- 
. tions, ſince their influence, if it could be ob- : 
0 tained, would give him additional cncourage- 
Z ment to try his ſucceſs with the public. For : 
I the ſpace of four years, the converts to his 
15 new religion were only nine in number. 
5 This gloomy proſpect required a degree of 
| patience too big for the ſhock of diſappoint. 5 
5 ment. And here I beſeech all zealous, hot- 
N headed chriſtians to remember, that his! hav- 
: ing obtained ſo few proſe ly tes for ſuch a2 
. length of time, can be no proof, abſt: ract ty 
: conſidered, of the badneſs-of his cauſe; for 
| even truth itſelf, when it is entirely new, Will 


8 e 
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be received at firſt 0 th ſynel⸗ and ſuſpicion. 
1 ſpeak thus, becauſe I never wiſh to refute = 

error but by ſolid arguments, und eniably ; 
tional, and not by the ſpawn of fancy, whim, / 
or ill nature. We ſhall preſently find him 
abundantly wicked, without the pitiful ſub- 
terfuge of mit! or evaſion. 


Recollecting the recluſe and auſtere life he 
had led in the cave, and expecting to feel the 
= good effects of it, from the reputation. for 

? ſanctity which it had probably acquired him ; 
he opened his impoſture to the people at the 
age of forty- four. The leading ideas of all 
Bis diſcourſes were, that God is one; 3 that 
he himſelf was the prophet of God, ſent to 
declare his will to men ; and that they who 
affirm the Almighty to have ſons or daugh- 
4 ters are chargeable with impiety, and ought 
5" be deteſted. It was unqueſtionably | his 
55 deſign to inveigh againſt the doctrine of the 
N by one 0 of this aſſertion, and to 


con- 
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. | condemn the idolatry of his countrymen by 
= | the other. They were ſtrongly addicted to 
1 the worſhip of three female deities, known 
by the names of Allat, Menah, and Al Uzza, 
1 whom they impioully denomin ted the daug Sh- 
5 ters of God. As it Was to be expected, the 
7 ridicule and oppolition he met with from his | 
5 hearers, put his counterfeit patience to many 
=} ſevere trials; for I have ſaid before that do 
5 not ſuppoſe i it was genuine. People did not he- 
Atate to pronounce him a ſorcerer; they openly | 


3 
. 


7) called him a lar, and viewed every thing he 


for 


the 
all 
hat 
t to 
ho 


uttered as impertinent and fabulous. „ 
almoſt impoſſible to conceive how mortiſing 5 
it muſt have been to his native pride and am. 
bition, to be treated with leſs ceremony than 

2 ballad- linger. As the fiitious mildneſs of 

his temper prevented him from betraying the 
wickedneſs of his intentions, or giving ground _ 
to ſuſpect him as the author of a forgery, by = 

3 yin ing out into gulls of old ſo his i 5 

: wit. 
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wit, of wich he ak be acknowledged to 


- have had a very large ſhare, ſeldom deſerted 


him altogether on any critical emergency. 


Vet, amidſt the innumerable objections he had 

to encounter on all hands, many of which he | 
- could not always be in readineſs to obviate, 
he was ſometimes left in abſolute filence, to 


the no ſmall diverſion of thoſe who oppoſed 
him. The cauſe he had eſpouſed being ſo 


deſperately wicked, and ſo utterly incapable 
of being ſupported, by argument, we cannot 


wonder if he * ſometimes at a loſs for a 


fetch of cunning to ward off the rational ob- 
8 jections that fell ſo thick upon him from 
every quarter, on his firſt appearance in pub- 


P lic. When A man undertakes the taſk of a 


5 Mahomet, it would require the artifice of the 
devil himſelf to bear him always through, 
Vet aſtoniſhing to relate, he did go through 

To with it, and for the ſpace of thirteen years 

- employed nothing like compulſion. His won- 

erful Patience under perſecution, and his 
N | | ; [4 OY f 
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forbearing to revenge any inſult, though he 
could certainly have wiſhed to do it, had a 
very conſiderable ſhare in blunting the ed ge of | 
oppoſition. Add to this, that he had a pecu- 

| liar talent of flattery, which he levelled againſt 
the weak ſide of the great and opulent with 
| ſuch a maſterly hand, that he procured their 

; protection, and made many of them converts. 
; It is ſo extremely natural for mankind to love 
commendation, that few are always proof 

: againſt its moſt formidable attacks, if any 
: are ſo, it muſt be the man who has not only — 


an extenſ ve education, but a penetrating. 


: judgement, and an enlarged underſtanding, 2 
Jo ſuch a man llattery always appears, either 
as the diſguiſe of wickedneſs, or a deſign to 


ridicule. 8 The partition between flattery and N 


honeſt praiſe 1 is lo very thin, that a wiſe man 
; will reject ; all commendation beſtowed upon : 
b him to his face, that he may not run the 
; hazard of being impoſed on, nor carried out 


of himſelf by. the e ſuggeſtions of vanity. „ 


thoſe. 


cugmnſtances put it alſo in his power to bribe 


. as much miſchief to a man? 8 religious creed. 
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thoſe with whom Mahomet was concerned, 
were not proof againſt flattery under his art- 

ful management. He gained the aſcendancy 
7 over many of the firſt rank in life, which he no 
doubt conſidered as a favorable prelude to the 
ſarrender of the poor. Although he laboured 
four years for four converts to his cauſe, yet 
the next year of his pretended miſſion added 
thirty to their number, The influence of ex- 
ample is always \ very powerful, but that of 


the opulent over their dependents and infe- 
iors can ſeldom be reſiſted. His afluent cir- 


the needy, which he brought in to aſſiſt the 
example of the great; and the united force of 
: theſe two 200ampliſhed his lg - 


It has often been faid that poverty is a oe 
— to honeſty, and perhaps it Is. capable of doing 


The offer of e, to him who 1 18 ; plunged 
into 
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Qioto the extremity: of want, is a tirong temp- 
tation to make a facrifice of conſcience. This 
oma it procuced in the deſerts of Arabia, 
"om men of little religion had the leſs ſacri- 
ſice to make, 4 craving ſtomach ſpoke 
| louder than reaſon, and the loaves and fiſhes | 
{wrought wonders in his favor, In addition 
ſto all the arts we have already mentioned, he 
1 Oe to thoſe 1 of "By hu- 


p 4 
7 


. tion 105 their EW Their WARD and ente 
E fen his heavieſt artillery, as the heaven and 
b- el of his own manufacturing will abundant ly 
&evince, I his. paradiſe, he ſaid there were 
N any rivers and curious fountains, continu- 
A plly ſending. forth pleaſing ſtreams. | Near 
ſteſe, he told his followers, they hould re- 
poſe themſelves on moſt delicate and ſumptu · 
dus beds, adorned with gold and precious 
tones, under the ſhadow of the trees of para- 


pic, yielding them all manner of Peaſant 
5 kruits; 5 


J 
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fruits; 100 that thas they ſhould enjoy mol 5 


beautiful women, who would not caſt an eye 
on any but themſelves. He likewiſe aſſured 
them of receiving moſt delicious liquors and 
_ pleaſant wines, without having their enjoy- 
ment interrupted by intervals of intoxication. 
forbear to quote any more of this fulſome 
ſome ſtuff, but ſurely it was 1 tid bit for the 
ſtomach of an Arabian, conſtitutionally ad- 
dicted to the love of p' 'exſure, and entirely 


ſuited to the palate of its voluptuous author. 5 

It is not diſſicult to make men believe What Þ 
they with to be true, and of conſequence no . 

5 picture of human happineſs to be enjoyed in * 
futurity, could have been drawn, ſo completely 3 
. capable of fubduing their oppolition, inflaming E 


their deſires, ang of trinmphing over the dic- 
8 tates of reaſon and conſcience. In the barren, i 
parched ſands. of Arabia, what could be ſg 
1 much an object of geſire as a cooling ſhade 


from the almoſt vertibal ray s of the mer: *dian I 
lun, or copious drav glts of refreſhing, cooling 


1 guors, 
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kquors, to men burning with thirſt ? „5 
images increaſed the native impetuolity of 
their paſſions, and hurried chem into the vor- 
tex of his! impious deluſion. 


But if his deſcription of heaven was pecu- 
iarly inchanting to thoſe w hom he aimed to 
BY deceive, his hell was no leſs terrible to the 

WB fame deſcription of men. He aflicmed, that 


- ſhould drink boiling and ſtinking water, 8 


1 in continual fire, and be ſurrounded with 8 
black, falt ſmoke; eat briars and thorns, and 
x the fruit of the tree zacon, which would be 
5 in their bellies like burning pitch. It is aſto- | 
P niſhing with What ar tifice and cunning theſe _ 
E portraits are delineated. How terrible muſt 

1 it have been to a native of the torrid zone, 9 

7 viſited with the into ſerable heat of the ſan, 


| mouth of an 1 Oven, and whoſe 1 very zephyrs : 


TY es jo . were 


ſuch as would not receive e his divine meſſf. ge 


IJ breathe nothing but hot winds, dwell for ever f 


: reflected from the burning ſands as from the 15 
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were fire, to think that ſack J be his 
ſtate through everlaſting ages, if he ſhould 


: continue to reject the inſpiration of the - 
Coran! By the perpetual ſounding of ſuch 2 


= rewards and puniſhments in the ears of his 
_ countrymen, Mahomet terrified ſome, and al- 
| lured others, into the belief of his miſſion. 
Bur he had {till another engine for battering 


__ down oppoſition, and that was, his threatens 


ing the moſt dreadful judgements here upon 
carth, in caſe of non- -compliance with bis fa. 
vorite ſcheme. He gave them to underfiand, 
; that the old world was deſtroyed by a deluge 
for their diſobedience. to Noah; I that Sodom 
Was conſumed by fire and brimſtone from 
| heaven for its treatment of Lot, and the 
Foy; ptians drowned in the red ſea for re- 
jecting the miſſion of Moſes. To theſe 
and ſuch like inſtances of the divine diſ- 
8 pleaſure againſt the workers of iniquity, 
keaded: A beclion of his own about the de- 


 firuction 
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ſtruction of Ad and Thamod, totally . 


8 


"By ſuch as are tormented with the gout, all the 
E promiſes and threatenings of Mahomet muſt 


& averſion. And here it is obvious to remark, 


1e ; 


| excuſ. able by their open contempt of the Warne 


N 
1 LE D 2 | a man 
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flroyed for ſimilar reaſons. Now, if land be 
an object of deſire to the ſhipwrecked mariner, 
2 drink to the parched tongue, or caſe to 


have been equally the objects of deſire and 


1 that there was no ſort of analogy between 
5 the above judgements, which reaſon would 
$ ſoon have pointed out to the Arabs, had not = 
5 their hopes and fears been their principles of 

5 action. It was a ſophiſtical inference, that 
becauſe the Egyptians and Sodomites were 

made the viſible monuments of the wrath of 
inſulted heaven, therefore all thoſe who re} ject- 


ed his claim to a divine commiſſion would 
| alſo be puniſhed ; for they were rendered i in- 


lings of Jehovah, or the miracles which were 
performed to ſubdue their unbelief; whereas 
| the Arabians ae the lunatic eee ef 


1 hg.” r * — 4 * 
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a man who could ly aſſert, without a ſingle 


evidence ol che truth of his aſlertion. 


In che above manner he continued to pro- 


pagate his impoſture, which acquired addi- 


tional tr ength ſo faſt, that many whom no 
promiſes could 25 yet allure, nor threatenings 


intimidate, began to be alarmed. Such as 


were ſapremely i ignorant, and' exceſſively ad- 
dicted to idolatrous worſhip, could not hear 
his inve. tives againſt ſuch a practice without 
fear or indignation. To have pulled the 
meat fre om their mouths under the moſt pun- 
gent ſtings of hunger, would not have been 


conſidered as greater injuſtice and barbarity 


than the exclaiming againſt their deities, 


But men of penetration and diſcernment were 
alarmed. for another reaſon. They ſaw A 
: ſyſtem of tyranny and oppreſſion making Ta- 
pid ſtrides towards maturity, which, if not 


fa ſuppreſſed i in a ſtate of in fancy, might 


7 Hoon ave them of all their poſſeſſions. This 


made 
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8 ade them reſolve to cut off the object of 
* their terror and diſguſt, let the conſequences 
WE te what they would, as they rightly judged 
4 dat, of two evils, the leaſt ſhould be choſen, 
# Fein itſelf can ſcarcely he'p lamenting 
that they did not ſucceed ; but by the timely 
55 Y interference and vigorous exertions of Abu 
Taleb his uncle, he was delivered from pre- 
meditated maſſacre, to be a ſcourge to the 
2 World. It does not appear that this man ever 
eſpouſed the religion of his nephew, but ſuch 
| F was his affection for him, far exceeding W hat 

| 18 commonly found! in that degree of canſan- 5 
. that all his power and influence be- 
| came devoted to his ſervice, when in danger 

om his enemies, It affords a ſtrong proof 

8. e the goodneſs of Abu 7 ] "aleb's underſtand- 

re g, that he did not bec come a conve rt to the 

A From of Mahomet, while the prot ction he i 


ra- | afforded him in the hour of peril, f is an evi- 
| dence of fingular attachment, or commend- 
| able Bratitude. The reaſon a why l ſpeak of 
D-- 8 


0 


ra- 
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| eratitude i is, becauſe Mahomet having ſerved 


him fixteen ycars, as has formerly been ob- 


ſerved, he very likely was of ſingular. advan» 
tage to him in the way of traffic, at leaſt for 
more than one half of the period during 


5 which he remained with Eim. The Know- 
edge of his trade would not be a diſſicult ac- 


quiſition to one of Mahomet's ſagacity and 

ſhrewdneſs, 10 that Abu Taleb had perhaps 
twelve years of his aſliſtance for nothing more 
2M than bis food. 5 


5 Mihomet being conltantly 8 to work 
miracles in confirmation of his pretended 
miſſion, by all thoſe who continued proof 
againſt his arts of ſeduction, he was galled to 
the very ſoul, and greatly at a loſs what 
anſwer to return. But being now ſo accuſ- 
tomed to the ſacers of waggery, or the ter- 
rible blows of reaſon and argument, be re- 
5 ceived them as things of courſe, and his pre- 
fence oft mind co- operating with his ready 
1 vir, 
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wit, 6 left a for any length 5 1 


in total ſtupefaction. He, therefore, told 
them, without ſeeming to be much diſcon- 
certed, that the working of miracles formed 


no part of his apoltleſhip, being entirely limit- 


ed by God to the preaching the rewards of 


dignity of his own character, and the ſubmiſ- 
ſion which all men were required to pay to 
him as the prophet of God. Soon, however, 
did he perceive the impotency of this argu- 
ment. Ihey conſidered it as reaſoning i in a 
circle, to prove his miſſion by itſelf. If you 
are divinely inſpired, let us ſee your creden- 
tials, for God will ſend no man upon ſuch an 
errand as you aſſert you are come on, Wwith- 
out ſuch undeniable tokens of the veracity of 
che meſſenger as all men muſt believe, if not 
| reſolutely blind. Finding the people more 
| than a match for him! in canvaſſing the merits 


| of this excule, he had recourle to another 


VVV wich 


paradiſe and the puniſhments of hellthe 9 
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which he deemed more l He ſaid 
that their predeceſſors had treated the mira 


cles of Saleh and other prophets of their own 


country with ſuch ridicule and contempt, 


that God was determined they ſhould never 


| have an opportunity of behaving ſo again. i 
we ſuppoſe thar this nonſenſical ſtory was an i a 
object of general belief among the Arabs, as 

I think it was, it behoved to have greater 
weight with his his 5 hearers than his former apo- 

| logy. If it wx a a legend of his own fabrica- 
tion, he would take care to lay the ſuppoſed 
ſcene of thoſe miracles at ſuch a diſtance from 
Mecca, as to put it out of the power of the 
objectors to contradict him to his face. But 
being afraid that even this might fail to pro- 
duce the intended effect, he ſaid that all thoſe 

1 whom God had from eternity ordained to be- 
lieve, would do ſo, without che aid of mira- 
cles, while thoſe whom he determined ſhould 

5 not believe, could not be converted by ten 
Ones Uouland miracles, This was the Jolly: ex- 


od: 
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” loded. doctrine of tate and deſtiny, which 
many of the antients conſidered as above the 


> Almighty,—as a blaſphemous, inexpreſſible 
a ſomething to which God himſelf was ſubject. 
8 Vet even this, which i is no more like the ſcrip- 
= ture doctrine of predeſtination than the eaſt i is 
ke the weſt, or the light of a glow-worm 
like that of the ſun, would not anſwer his 
| purpoſe. He therefore obſerved, that Moſes 


and Joſhua were frequently diſobeyed and 
rejected by wickedneſs and unbelief, which 
„ made God ſend him laſt of all to compel them . 
F uf the ſword, „%% EM | 


It may here be remarked that, although | 
F Mahomet diſclaims, i in his Coran, the power 
5 of working miracles, for the reaſons already 
I mentioned, yet ſome of his admirers have 
I aſcribed many to him which are miracles with I 
2 vengeance. It ſeems he was capable E 
e che moon in two, which no o doubt 
. 5 


4? 


go 
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required 2 very deſperate Aroke, even from 85 


a prophet's arm! They tell us alſo that trees 
went out to meet him; that water flowed 
from between his fingers; a beam groaned 


at him; a camel, poor creature, complained 


to him; poſſibly knowing him to be a pro- 5 | 
phet ſent to redreſs all grievances z and 2 1 
ſhoulder of mutton informed him that it was = 
f poiſoned. Stories have often been invented 5 
„„ wicked men, with 2 deſign to depreciate 1 
FR. chriſtianity 1 in the world; but I dare not ſay i 5 
that this bundle of abſurdities Was the produc- ; 7 
tion of any wag for a ſimilar purpoſe, fince 5 
Arabian writers relate them who were ſuper- 5 
ſtitiouſly attached to every thing Mahomet 
either ſaid or did, and who would not have 
| uttered a ſyllable to his prejudice, had 7 
= viewed it in a ſuch | a light. 55 5 


Perceiving that 8 was s little probability 


of augmenting the number of his f 


5 by 


15 H the various ; arts he had hitherto employed, 


Butt 


„ violence what he could not accompliſh by 
Edint of argument. The number of his ad- 


N 
5 * * 


bout two hundred and ſeventy miles diſ. 
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8 but that a cauſe ſo intereſting to him was 
g 5 rather on the decline, he reſolved to effectuate 


Peerents muſt, however, have been very con- 
: FD before he could venture to under- 
- Fake ſuch a hazardous enterprize, ſince his 
ambitious views were blaſted for ever, and 
Wis very life at ſtake, if he did not ſucceed. 
7 Fr hoſe who ſay the feweſt, allow him to have 
. five hundred, others a thouſand, and 
others more. Finding that his cauſe would 2 
1 no longer at Mecca for the preſent, "a 
ud that every moment's delay only increaſed 
his danger, by ſtrengthening the rage and 
FS of his oppoſers, he fled to Medina with , 
Was many as would follow him. This city is 


tant from Mecca, to which he certainly fled i in 

FR of an invitation, T his favorable. 4. 
turn of fortune he improved i in the beſt man- 
mer to bis advantage, and the number of his : 
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reduction of Mecca with all convenient ſpeed, 


began to ſhew themſelves i in all their native 5 
_ deformity, and to evince that rapin and mur. . | 
der were the darlings of his ſoul, When his : J 
cruelty or injuſtice offended any of his diſ. 
ciples (for the moſt beſotted attachment could : 
not always commend ) a chapter of the Coran : | 
put every thing to rights. It was a plump ] 8 
argument, that God authoriſed and counte- 
nanced him, and to gain the belief of his fol. 5 
lowers to ſuch a darin g aſſertion, was to ma ag 5 
. nify his villainy into ſomething meritorious, 5 f 
i Of the loweſt conceptions which the mol 
| ignorant man can form of the Supreme Being, $ 

this is certainly one, that he can do nothing . 

amiſs 3 and conſequently he Who! 18 believed ZE 


from cenſure. amidſt the revels of a bagnio 


n 
9 


\ 


follower increaſing ſo faſt, he reſolved on the 


The genuine diſpoſitions of the man now ſl 


in all he does, to be executing a comm'ſicn = 
entruſted to him by heaven, muſt be ſecurl 5 75 


per 
= Soon I 


„ A 
72+. Of { 
8 

* 2 
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| Soon after his arrival at Medina, he built a 

| houſe for his own accommodation, depriving 
BY ſome poor orphans of the ground upon which 
it was erected. Such a barbarous deed ex- 

5 cites pity in the bare relation of it, but this 
8 great prophet of God could perform it with- 
. out any compunction It is mater of lamen- 

5 tat! on to the good man, and of triumph to | 
the inſidel, that religion has been ſo f fre- 
quently made the i imp of wickedneſs in every 
Face of the world. * 18 4 melancholy proof 5 
that no degrees of impicty will hoc forme 

men, and an evidence of t the: ſtn pidity of the 

: multitude, in believing that the very w. orſt . 


6 eimes can 1 be the offspring of reli, gion. 


As all authors are agreed, that N ahomet 
0 thirteen yea Irs at Mecca, and ten at Me- 

5 Hina, at which place he tic, aud as his fa- 

mous trip to heaven! 18 Placed i in che twel Iftl 5 

Pear of his pret ended mifito! jt will be pro- ; 
Per to take ſome notice of it here, h in 
ö bed one niglit with his belt. beloved 

- N*M, - CES "axe, 


LS. bridle till Mahomet ſhould mount, the crea: Z 
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| Ayeſha, he had a very familiar viſit paid to 
him by the angel Gabriel. On examining 
the performances of Raphael, Tytian, or Van 
Dyke, L do not find that they ever painted an 
angel with more than two pinions. It fol- 5 
lows, therefore, that they have never favored ME 
the world with 4 picture of Gabricl, ſince Z . 
Mahomet, who behoved to know the true nr 
ſtate of the matter, informs us that he had : . 
ſeventy brace of wings! It ſeems too, that 25 
he is as much maſter of etiquette as any tea- q ; 
5 cher of manners whatever, for he very politcly EY 
rapped at Mahomet' 8 door. On gaining ad. T 


mittance, he ſhook the good old prophet mot 7 

lovingly by the hand, telling him that he was 31 
| ſent to conduct him to the divine pr eſence, to 
receive the ſiniſhing touches of his glorious 5 
miſſion. A galloway called Alborak, as white . 
48 milk, was ready to carry him, A beaſt on . 


LY which the prophets had ridden ſome thouſand [7 
- years before. But while Gabriel held the 


ture 
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43 
ture began to kick and plunge with ſuch tury 
and deſperation, that he could not get up. 
Had the ſtupid animal known the honor 
that was intended him, in being employed to 
6 carry ſuch a load of holineſs on ſuch an im- 
. : portant errand, inſtead of exhibiting ſo much 
BY ruſticity and want of breeding, he would 
have neighed with tranſport. However, a ö 
lucky thought came into the good man's 
head at this critical juncture, which accom- 
pliſhed his aim. He faithfully promiſed to 5 
Alborak, that if he would let him mount | 
without any more ado, he ſhould be reward- 


re 


: to. * the truth, the par adiſe of Mahomet is 
# fitter for quadrupetls thin for rational beings, 


5 ſet for Jeruſalem much quicker than lightning. 
bi Alborak being faſtened to the foot of a rock, 
they inſtantly reached the firſt of the ſeven 
heavens, compoſed. entirely of folid ſilver, 
Here was an old, decrepid man, who turned 


E . embracing. 


ed in the end with a ſeat 1 in paradiſe. | And — 


This had its intended effect, when away they 1 


out to be Adam, the father of us all, and who, 5 
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embracing the prophet with great tenderneſs, 
| thanked God for giving him ſuch a ſon, as 
well he mig at; for certainly he was a moſt 
hopeful and promiſing child! Here too he 
law the ſtars no by g golden chains ſuſ- 
9 pended from the roof, which is a hiat to you, | 
ye advocates for the Copernican ſyſtem, who 
abſurdly believe that the planets r roll round 
the ſun! At the diſtance of five hundred 
years Journey, according to the uſual rate of 
travelling upon earth, they reached the ſecond I 
heaven, which was all of pure gold. In it ll 
he met with Noah, who, from a deep convic- 
2 tion of his inferiority, recommended himſelk : 
to his prayers. The third heaven was of pre- 
cious ſtones, i in which Abraham reſided; but 
a fight of bim was a trifle, compared to an 
85 i angel on whom he gazed with aſtoniſhment. 1 
The diſtance between his eyes was ſeventy 1 
thouſand days journey, and conſequently bis 
| whole height was five millions forty | thouſand, = 
or four times as high as all his heavens. put 
together, ſince each. was diſtant. from the 


other 


n 
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TOLL IRS 
. 
1 


faith; but ſurely it calls for no ſtronger belief 


exclaim med, on his- being fairly conquered by 


herefore | it will be 


70000X72=55 490000 


354 


14237 


= 3500 
X | higher than the whole ſeven heavens. 


E 


other five hundred years journey, You muſt | 
not be ſurpriſed if he ſtood right up between 
the third and fourth, although higher than 
al the ſeven; for if you cannot give it your 
] reaſon, an Arabian can give it his faith. You 
may ay, indeed, that it requires pretty ſtrong 


than the roman catholic poſſeſſed, when he 
argument, © credo, quod impoſſibile eft /* The 8 


diſtance between a perſon's eyes is to his 
whole height as one to feventy- two, and 


— 142 37 years the 
height © of the angel. N o 500x7= 3500 and 


— 4, che number of times he as 
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The fourth heaven was made of emerald, 
in which Joſeph dwelt : The fifth was of 
adamant, the reſidence of Moſes, with whom 
| he had a conference: — The ſixth was of car- 21 
buncle, the abode of John the Baptiſt ; and 2 
the ſeventh of divine light, where he found : 
Jeſus Chriſt, It is worthy of obſervation, 
that all whom he ſaw 1 in each heaven recom- 
| mended. themſelves to the efficacy of his 
prayers 3 but he confeſſes that he himſelf re- 
qucſted the pray ers of Chriſt. I do not ſup - 
poſe that this humility was genuine, but that =Þ 
"he: paid! him this complimeat to flatter the 5 
chriſtians, who had always greater indulgen- 
ces from him than the Jews, and whoſe fa- 
vor and friendſhip. he ftudioully | courted, 


There was alſo a very remarkable angel in 
this higheſt heaven, for he had no fewer 
i than ſeventy thouſand heads (Mahomet, you 
ſee, did not deal in trifles) in each head 
ſeventy thouſand tongues, and each tongue 
uttered ſeventy thouſand diſtinet voices at. 
once. That is, he 8 audibly three hun- 
OD drcd 


J red forty- -three millions of millions of words 
in an inſtant, for 70000x70000X70000== 


5 urite with the ſame expedition, he muſt have 


5 been able to compoſe eighty-ſive millions, 


vb 
KEI 

SY 

AY 


even hundred and fifty thouſand folio vo- 
lumes almoſt in the twinkling of an eye, 


: U, we allow four millions of words to 

; 8 Lesch 11! On Mahomet's arriving within two 

5 be- hots of the throne of God, he perceived ü 
his face covered with ſeventy thouſand veils, _ 
but when he came near it through water and 

1 now, the hand of the Almighty was ſo cold 

e laid upon his back, that it penetrated _ 

» to the very marrow.” Having obtained im- 

[ portant ſecrets which it was not lawful to 

: utter, and having been informed that he e 

ould be (which was the very cream of the 

Journey) the greateſt man upon earth, he was 

conducted back again by Gabriel to the foot . 

or the rock, where mounting Alborak, he 


* as preſently at home, 
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7 2430000090000900 ; and therefore if he could 


Should 


6s er MANOMET- 


. SGhould it be complained that I have narra- hi, 
c—ädd this journey in a ludicrous manner, my 5 
= apology is, that, inheriting from nature 2 
5 "8 latirical turn of mind, and never having met 0 
with a ſubject in the whole compaſs of my 
reading which more juſtly deſerved to feel the 5 
tthongs of ridicule, it was abſolutely irpoflible It 
for me to let it paſs with impurity, All at- Ei 
aq tempts to be ſerious in the recital ol ſuch con. EE 
2 ſummate extravagance would, in my judg: 3 
ment, have been as much out of place as la- þ 
5 mentation at a wedding, . magnific ent 4 
ball on the interment of a friend. The Ara. 1 
bians themſelves could not help laughing at | 
5 it, when it was related by him next Gay, 5 

*' Some of his converts were per fectiy aſhame!, 
| | -— it occaſioned. Js: conſiderable. diminution LT 
F- | 5 of his influence for a little; but by the timely 7 
and artful interference of Abu Beker, another 5 
of his uncles, the defection was prevented 
f,tcom increaſing. This man was a convert tor 
the truth of his pretended miſſion, and ſac- 7H 
ceeded him | in the Togal 8 and pontifical dig 
nity. 
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nity. | It became next a ſubject for difeulon” 
whether it was a real journey or a viſion, 
which gave riſe to much altercation among 
this followers, The more rational part of them 
5 would have had it only a viſion or a dream, 

: ace they found it by no means ſafe to give 1 
a 5 the prophet the lie by declaring it a fabrica- SS 
a . tion; but that it was a real journey was thgje i 


: pinion which gained the victory, as it had 
1 4 ahomet and Abu Becker on its fide. The 
: een himſelf having now had conſiderable "i 
3 of the ſucceſs of his Coran, when „ iq 
Viewed as a revelation, determined to give 3 
| gurreney to this journey of his by another 
| Wie, in which he brings in God himſelf 

__ vouching for the truth of every particular, = 
on The contemplative. mind ſtands aſtoniſhed at _ 


ri his ſtupendous wickedneſs, and wonders 
ner 


T ow human nature could perpetrate ſach a 2 | 
ted E berate villainy. But indeed, when the ſtings WW 
t to 3 of conſcience are ſo blunted as to permit . 
ace I han with! impunity to commence an Impoſtor, | Nu 
dig. 1 es ne : dere „„ 4 
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| there is nothing in the whole compaſs cf 
human depravity at which he will ſtartle. 


Being now at Medina, and enjoying the 
attachment of a conſiderable body of men, 8 
he made frequent attacks upon the adjacent 
towns and villages, diſtributing the booty 9 
taken from the vanquiſhed among his ſoldiers, b 
and reducing the inhabitants to flavery, Who? 


procured their emancipation by the acceptance 
ol his religion. In ſhort, after he had ſubdued 
Mecca, which he was not long in accompliſh 


ing after his flight from it, he carried his vic" 


torious arms through the greater part ot a 
Arabia, and even into Syria, till he put hi 
| cauſe out of the reach of danger, if continue 
to be ſupported i in the ſame bloody manner. 
Buch was the terror and conſternation which 
his victories occaſioned every where, that 
many places ſurrendered to him which he had 
not actually viſited in perſon, whoſe inhabit 
ants procured their liberty on the CONLM0! 
terms of bartering their conſciences. 

8 Having 


roy 
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HHlaving reduced Mecca, the place of his 
185 rank which he marched againſt with 
about ten thouſand men, he put to death all 
Sthole whom he ſuſpected to be his moſt 1 inve- 

5 5 5 crate enemies, giving pardon to the reſt on 
HI formal recantation ; and having committed 
| 1 the government ot the city to a confidential 
* eo, he returned t to Medina, It muſt be 


4 "ny to We > an injury, when it is in Shaw” | 
ce power to puniſh the offender without danger wn: 
ad ito themſelves ; but ſurely A meſſenger from 
b. hbeaven ſhould have pollefled this qualification 
e. in an eminent degrec. Ah, Mahomet, Ma- 
Pl hnomet, when I ſee thy ſword reeking with 
his che blood of men, and hear Jeſus exclaiming 

45 upon Calvary, 6e father, forgive them, for 

1 they know not what they do; 2 I am ob- 
ich liged to conclude that the devil was thy con- 

at 1 It is commonly faid, that men have 
Þ peculiar regard for the place where they 
it. F an breathed the vital air; yet, although | 


_ LAM oe Mahomet | 
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per iod at which Mahomet fled from Mecca, 

which they call the Hegira, a word that in 

their language ſignifies ght. This is ſimilar 

to the Grecian method of computing from 
the firſt inſtitution of the Olympic games, 
and the Roman practice of dating from the 
foundation of the city. Formerly the Maho- 
mctans computed from the laſt war in which 
| they had bcen engaged. At Mecca, they 
55 reckoned from the æra of the elephant, and 
that of the impious war. The firſt was un- 
dertaken againſt the Ethiopians, who made 
much uſe of elephants. in all their battles, 
The other commenced in the twentieth year 
of the former, and was carried on in thoſe 
months on which the Arabians deemed it im- 
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Mahomet might dae felt this propenſity i in a 
very high degree, he did not deem it ſafe to 
dwell any longer in a place where he might 
every moment run the riſk of ng lecretly 
1 par angad | 


The Arobs compute their time from the 
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ITE OF MAT. 2 
75 pious to commence hoſtilities; for they often 
made an armiſtice on the approach of any of 
them, if peace was not concluded before they 

commenced. They were the Iſt, 7th, 11th, 
and 12th. The names 5 of the twelve are theſe ks 
Moharram, F 
= Saphar, I Shaban, 
4 The former Rabia, | Ramadan, 
be latter Rabia, Shawall, 

. Former Jomada, I Dulkaada, 
WM Latter Jomada, | Dulhagha, having 
twenty- nine and thirty days alternately, mak- 
ing a total of three hundred fifty-four days, 
. or a lunar year, by which they computed, as 
ve ſaid before. But having ſome odd hours 
3 and minutes (for the moon does not com- 

W plete her annual revolution exactly in thice 
L | hundred fifty-four days) they made pſec k 
I intercalation as well as we do. Every fourth 5 1 


1 


2 — 
— 


- 


5 . The odd time 4 each lunar year is abt Gf?! fl | 
. en minutes, Which amounts exactly to eleven bY 
I as in the oh: an of thirty 2 5 : o that they muſt en 
| 1 0 
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ye ear is v ith 1 us a leap year, | becauſe fix hours 
3n the ſpace of four years amount to one day. 
But fince by making the time of the earth's 
annual revolution three hundred ſixty: five 
days, ſix hours, we in fact call it fourteen 
minutes twenty-four ſeconds more than it is, 
we gain a whole day in a hundred years be- 
yond actual time. Now, as every hundredth 
year behoved otherwiſe to be a L leap years for | 


1 „ | 
. * without any remainder 3 5 inſtead 
of aſſigning twenty-r nine days & to February 
even 
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add a day to "a 1 © excopt;c one, to preſerve. accu- 
racy of calculation. But inſtead of adding all theſe days 
in one year, and thus making each chirtieth year ſolar, it 
zs ſaid that they add a day to the ſecond, fifch, ſeventh, 
} tenth, thirteenth, fifteenth, cighteenth, twenty fürſt, 
_ twenty-!ourth, twenty ſixth, and twenty - ninth To of 
that period, during which their year has 355 day s. Sec 
| Scaliger de cmendatione temporum. i 
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even in a centennial leap year, we give it 
only twenty-eight, which brings us back to 

that accuracy of calculation for which Britiſle 
. aſtronomers are ſo tamous. 


Makomet 1405 ing a deep ce enmity 
againſt the Jews, made. war upon all thole 
adjacent tribes who profeſſed that religion. 
It is perhaps difficult to aſſign a reaſon why 
5 his animoſi ity had neither limits to its rage D 
E nor termination to its exiſtence; but I find 
one circumſtance mentioned by ſome authors, 
which the Impoſtor might view as à vindica- 
3 tion of its occaſional ſallies. A certain jew 5 
named Caab, having a brother who had 
; eſpouſed the ial of Mahomet, he com- 


it 

N Toten on the occalion a very ſudicrous poem, 

l, 5 FT: 2 - in 

of 5 | . 

ec 1 TD, a 

100 

5 them that —= is as much as 10 , 100 divided by : 

[11 5 | 4A 
4is equal to 26. This may ſerve; as a key to the reads — 


ing any other group of Aer | 
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in which he exhibited the fooleries and non- 
ſenſe of that religion in ſuch a ſatirical light, 
that the prophet determined to take ven- 
- geance on every tribe profeſſin g judaiſm on his 
account. Such, 1 know, i is the tendency of 
ſatirical compoſitions, if well written, that 
they muſt vnavoidably exaſperate the perſons 5 
againſt whom they are levelled, if they do not 


reclaim them. Rage being the effect which 


Caab's poem produced, Mahomet gave ſtrict 
orders to apprehend, and bring him to con- 
dign puniſhment. And in order the better 
to ſecure the performance of his command, 8 
he offered a reward to the perſon who ſhould 
ſeize him. On His being apprehended and 
brought before him, the poem was recited by 
the author in his hearing, after inſerting the 
name of Abu Beker inſtead of Mahomet, : 
Which it ſeems occurred very often, expecting 
thereby to mitigate his fury. But ſinding 
bim by no means inclined to the ſide of cle- 
: amency tor this alteration, Caab had recourſe 
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to an expedient which anſwered his purpoſe, 
5 reſcued him from impending deſtruction, and 
even obtained him the intimacy and patro- 
nage of the prophet. The Impoſtor having. 
reccived a new miſtreſs by way of preſent (for 
every body knew how fond he was of this 
ſpecies of veniſon) an object, it ſeems, who- 
was the very darling of his ſoul ; Caab wrote 

2 poem in commendation of her charms, ſo 
exactly ſuited to the palate of the old leacher- N 
ous rogue, that he buried his reſentment in an 
. exceſs of kindneſs.æ Preſence of mind, if it 
* by not a virtue, 1s nevertheleſs of ſuch import- 
„„ TE. OTE anee 


Mow who. like 1 are PIO A the abſolute do- 
minion of appetite and paſſion, are at all times as ſulcep- _ 

| tible of flattery as the weakel! of the other ſex, Had the 
Impoſtor adverted to the critical ſituation in which Caab 
| ſtood, he might eaſily have ſuſpected the tir \cerity of the 1 
encomium; but his blind attachment to his beloved mil» 
reſs prevented him from refle Gion. A prince might 
inuſtly queſtion a man's profeſſions of loya'ty when about 

E to ſulfer for treaſon, t Mahomet's natufal fas gacity Wa? 
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ance to its poſſcMſor, that! it frequently deliy- 

ers him from greater trials, difficulties, and 
embarraſſments, then any of the four which 
are denominated cardinal. 7 


"The whole life of Mahomet alten his fight 
to Medina, was one continued ſeene of but- 
chery and rapin. He, with his aſſociates and 
tollowers, plundered « every caravan "of its va- 
| Juable commodities, if not guarded by a force 

= ſuperior to his own, in which caſe he was ob- 
liged to make a precipitate retrMt in order to 
ſave his life. It often happened, however, 
that chere aroſe much diſputation among his 
=, followers how the booty ſhould be divided, 
Sd $0 which he put a final period by the eighth 
Fs chapter of his Coran, He there aſſigned one- 
fifth part to himſelf, and ordered the reſt to 
be divided among his ſoldiers Strict diſci- 

8 pline and ſubordination are not eaſily kept up 
among freebooters and thieves, for even the 
1 Capt in ef A ſuch a * will ſoon e 
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ecolution to have an immoderate ſhare. 
4 Their conceſſions, than of his on ſtern autho- 


een perfectly acquainted, and therefore as he 
2 ® ſmall hopes of compoling their differences 


} derful and myſterious viciſſitudes of human 
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5 Into contempt, and perhaps be in danger of 
5 Bong his life, if he diſcovers a determined 


= Puch is the nature of his employment, that he 
nuſt rather make his portion the reſult of 


8 Fry. With this fact Mahomet ſeems to have 


Y wor hlencing their murmurs by his exertions 
2 a man, he had recourſe to his old trade of 
2 Teaching authority from heaven, and made 
Tz od the umpire between him and his fol- 
7 Powers. He was very fortunate in his batiles, 5 
| ſucceſs in a deſperately wicked cauſe de- 
(crves the appellation ; but amidit the won. 


Wfics, it was not to, be expected that he 
| ould always be victorious. The moſt diſ. 
Poguiſhed favorites of fortune, whether in 
Ile ſenate or the field, never experienced un⸗ 
ſocerropted ſucceſs. At the battle of Ohud fa 
it of m__ 1 having loſt a con⸗ 55 
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1 8 ſiderable number of his men, whois he left 
5 = dead on the field. As many. of his adherentz 
+ concluded that the prophet of God would be 
invulnerable, and his army crowned with 
univerſal triumph, they could not help mur- 

| muring againſt him on the loſs of their rela- 
5 tions, which, as it betrayed a ſpirit of difaf- 
fection, he prepared himſelf to ſuppreſs. He 

7; attempted to perſuade them, that their de- 
feat was to be aſcribed to the. wickedneſs of 
ſome who followed him, againſt whom it 


y E thus pleaſed the Almighty to teſtify bis dil. 
| RT pleaſure. : It is no doubt true, that the Su- 


preme Being has ſometimes ſhewn his hatred 
of vice by the complete diſcomſiture of the 
7 vicious; ; but Mahomet very artfully attributed 
the wickedneſs in this caſe to an improper 

ſource, If, inflead of conſidering it as 2 
- puniſhment for the fins of his followers, he 
had honeſtly confeſſed that it was for the 
crimes of their leader, I ſhould have given 
LEE him credit for the 3 and 
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eee it as pretty near the truth. In ad- 
ition to this he made uſe of an old expedient 
which had frequently ſerved his turn upon 
Wformer occafions—his beloved doctrine of 
F and deſtiny. He obſerved that the very 


I oment Of err man' 8 death i is fixed, by-.. 5 


} por the es OY or r danger prevent. 
im 1 from reaching. That it is all one as to 
5 the time of his departure, whether he is at 
home or in the field of battle. But he gave 
N the finiſhing ſtroke to his ſophiſtry upon this 
Wubject by affirming, that ſuch as expired in 
Wattle in defence of 8 would unqueſ- 
onably be rewarded with a ſeat in paradiſe. 


Nothing equal to this could have been in- 


ſented to make men fight with ungovernable 8 
Wury and deſperation, which the very cer- 
= of periſhing behoved to ſtrengthen. 

J the proſpect of death increaſed, their bru- 
F ferocity would riſe higher and higher, 
ſnce the point of the ſword was their paſſport 
N heaven. A man of an enlarges under- 
land- 
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ed his circumſtances i in the world, promote 
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Randing n may be itenithed how ſuch Bönen 

could become a ſubject of belief; but let the 
fact be admitted that it Was believed, and 
then the conſequences muſt follow which we 
have Rated above. „ 


5 would be an mot endleſs taſk to give 
even a catalogue of his numerous, or rachs 
numberleſs wars, and therefore I ſhall con. 
fine myſelf to thofe which more or leſs affed: 


or retarded the completion of his fondel 
wiſhes, or which were any way inſtrumenti 
in accelerating his death. When he compc. 
led the city Chaibar to ſurrender, he took uy 
his lodgings in the houſe of a principal intw 
bitant, being accompanied by an officer whol 
name was Baſhar. Sitting down to ſupper, 
very likely with a pretty ſharp appetite, they 
fell upon a ſhoulder of mutton which hat 
been prepared for their entertainment. It i 
| Haid by different authors, that a ſhrewd, ſenls 
| EN bie 


5 pive it ſuch a ſeaſoning as might have made 


E Wis, we are told ſhe poiſoned it, and that it 
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body in a very few hours, if not diſlodged 


ppcrating as ſlowly as a chronical diſtemper, 
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FF girl, the landlord's daughter, took care to 
| It their laſt meal upon earth. In plain Eng- 


my 4 inſtantly fatal to Baſhar, who died 
1 upon the ſpot. Mahomet himſelf not reliſh- 
ug the taſte of it, ate very ſparingly, and be- 
b Wolding the tragical end of his officer and 


5 ompanion, ſpat out the morſel that was then : 
* his mouth, It ſeems, however, that he 
had previouſly ſwallowed ſo much as was 
Wuficient to ſhatter his robuſt conſtitution, and | 
Way it in the ruins in the ſpace of three years, 
Few vegetable or mineral poiſons, [ believe, 
fre known to the learned of this country, ; 
put ſuch as accompliſh the diſſolution of the 


from the ſtomach by powerful emetics. Yet * 
ave read of poiſons which did not accom- | 
liſh their objc Q till the end of many years, 


nd bringing down to the grave with the 
me gradual diminution of hs alth and 5 
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dience by his victorious arms, and therefor 
we may conclude that its inhabitants would 
8 thew him all Poſſible reipes, however much 


ſtrength, as if the perſon poiſoned had been ; 
in a conſumption. Thoſe who aſcribe mira. 
cles to Mahomet, contrary to his own acknow: 
ledgements, probably allude to this piece ct x 
fleſh when they ſay, that a ſhoulder of mutton 
told him it was poiſoned, If this was th: 
caſe, it had whiſpered to him in ſo low a tons 


as not to be heard, or elſe it had only voci 


ferated when it was too late. Be that as t 
may, the whole contexture of this ſtory ren. 
ders it extremely ſuſpicious. It muſt be al. 
lowed, that the current of ancient hiſtory runs 
in favor of its truth, but having undertaken 
_ write 2 hiſtory of the life of Mahomet, and 
having ſaid in the preface to this little work, 
that more 18 expected from a man in ſuch 1 
ſituation than a bare recital of facts; 1 hal 
| give hy reaſons for tn 81 its veracity. 
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The Hos had reduced this city to obe 
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EF: ſtrained and contrary to their yeal entiments | 

Y that reſpect might be, fince he had it in his 

„ power to add butchery to conqueſt. True in 

. deed, ſome individuals have been found amon g 

F men, who could make the moſt deſperate at- 

. tempt to recover the independence of their 

. fellow citizens, and loſe all ſenſe of ſclf-preſer - 

A vation in the magnitude of the idea. Brutus 

. could diſpatch his beloved Ceſar, to preſerve 

Y the liberty of his country from the aſſaults of 

a deſpotiſm ; but I find nothing in the charac- 

4 ter of Mahomet's landlord which can rank: 

Z him with a Brutus. He muſt have been f 
either an innkecper, or a private perſon of 

Y property. If he was the former, it certa! inly 1 

3 would not ſtrike him to take ſuch. a ſtep, EE a” 
* ſince the prophet's money to be paid for the 

I entertainment was as good as another's, If 
Z the latter, his 1 invitation was the reſult of hoſ i 
q pitality, and the fartheſt 1 in the world from a 2 
deſign to murder. It will be to little „ 
I 25 to fay, that the perpetrators of this gon - 4 
| 6 5 would 


- . * 
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would reafoi with themſelves thus :—If theit 
Prophet and general could once be cut off, 
Bis ſoldiers will become ſo entirely diſpirited 
and incapable of reſiſtance, as either to ſur. 
render to the mercy of the town, or betake 
themſeves to a precipitate flight, and hide 
their ſhame and diſappointment in the ſhades 
of obſcurity, This would have been a deſ- 
perate ſuppoſition, in which the odds were 
twenty to one againſt them. Betides, the 
whole of this tranſaction is aſcribed toa giddy 
girl, to which her father is not once ſuppoſed 
to have been privy; and therefore to make 
her reaſon in ſuch a manner, to draw remote 
and dubious conſequences from premiſes be- 
Fond the reach of a childiſh underſtanding, 
exceeds all power of belief. When interro- 


gated why ſhe ventured. to commit ſuch 2 


HBorrible crime, ſhe is made to reaſon with 

1, the acuteneſs of an Ariſtotle. | | che ſaid (ren 
. der, believe it if you can) that if he really 
Was Aa prophet, he would certainly know that 
3 the meat was Plone but if he was not, ſhe 
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2 | confidered it as highly meritorious to rid the 
* | world of ſuch an infamous wretch. Here we 
1 have 2 view of things aſcribed to a wench, 70 
5 perhaps not fifteen years of age, who diſco:ꝛ 
rvered a degree of ſagacity and diſcernment - 45 
Z not always to be met with, even in a man of - 
3 fifty. But to crown the whole, we hear. 
of E nothing of any ſignal puniſhment inflicted on 

Y the offender by Mahomet, who was left in 2 

A ſituation to avenge himſelf of his adverſaries, - 
3 nor is it ſaid that his ſucceſſor took the 
a ſwalleſt n notice of it in a x vind cave r man ner. 
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| As to the fingle circumſtance of his dying. 
E by poiſon I have no objection, but there muſt 
5 be ſome other way of accounting for it than. 
chat which paſſes current with the public. 

F The perſons who poiſoned him, if they die 
g it through deſign, would undoubtedly . | 
kept their own ſecret, fince the making it 
public was their ſpeedy deſtruction. If it was 

: the reſult of Nemours we mould not have 8 
TE ** EN * 
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heard the girl reaſoning like a philoſopher on. 
the merit of her conduct. In a word, it 
| ſeems to me to be involved in impenetrable 


darkneſs how or by whom he was poiſoned, 


without admitting a number of abſurditics 
at which reaſon recoils. Poiſoned, however, 
| he was, as he acknowledged on his death-bed, 
and therefore in my judgement, all that can 


be ſaid with certainty is this. Mahomet hav: 
ing experienced the ſnare laid for him, either 


by mere accident, or the ſuperior ſenſibility 
of his palate, might perhaps think of turning 
this circumſtance to his advantage, or of al. 
. lowing his followers to make as much of it 
28 they could, in heightening his prophetic 


i greatneſs. As there was probably none pre- 


ſeat but Baſhar to witneſs what quaptity he 
devoured, he might aſcribe his eſcape to the 


immediate hand of God, whoſe prophet he 


pretended to be, and that he was placed be- 
Pond the reach of danger by his heavenly 
cCeonſtituent. This idea might ſuppreſs his re- 

7 8 ſentment, and induce him to make no minute 


- enquuy 
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5 | enquiry as the cauſe of this calamity, hay- ” 

ing eſcaped himſelf. But it is poſſible that 

W Mahomet's opinion of his having been poi- 

ſoned might be purely fanciful. Might not 

I Baſhar be ſo faint with hunger as to go off 

B like one in a trance, when the viduals over- 

A powered his ſtomach, in which condition his 

W foul might make her exit ?—In travelling 

| between Newcaſile and Edinburgh, I was 

b once fo faint before I would ſtop to take any 

9 refreſhment, that ſome roaſted mutton and 

| potatoes, of which I ate voracioufſj 17, deprived - 
nme, for ſome moments, of all conſciouſneſs of 

1 exiſtence, i in which condition it was extremely 

W probable that 1 might have died, had not the 
inceſſant application of ſtimulating remedies 

3 brought me about. Fainting fits, whether 

F they originate from eating too eagerly after an 
long abſtinence, or that debility of the whole 
| ſyſtem which frequently characteriſes the man 
Jof a ſtudious and ſedentary life; they {o 
; nearly reſemble an apoplexy, that I preſume © 
10 medical . will CE tie pollibility 1 
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of tbeie proving fatal. Now, if Baſhar died 

ia this manner, it would have nearly the ſame 

5 effect upon Mahomet as if he had been actually 
pPoiſoned. The power of imagination is ſo 

ſtrong, that no man can have adequate con- 


ceptions of its force who has not made ſome 
"Experiments. „ 
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5 Having mentioned the power of imagination 45 
the probable cauſe of this wonderful ſtory, it may be 
farther elucidated by the ſubſequent remarks, What 
aſtoniſhing effects has it frequently produced in preg- 

nant women, ſo that their offspring have received a 
taint from thoſe things which inſpired them with grie!, 

terror, or joy. Nay, it bas ſometimes gone ſo Tar: if if 

reſpectable 8 are deſerving of credit, as to ſend 

them into the world with a deficiency or redundancy 

of members, It has created a world of witches, hob- 

_ goblins, and fairies, and given exiſtence to pure nonen- 

5 5 tities. Finally, it has the ſame power over the igno- 

rant and ſuperſtitious when awake, that it has Over all 

men indiſcriminately when allcep, and which is beau- 
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« * hen monarch reaſon lleeps, this mimIc Wakes 
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= His followers having now A leader who 

„ | was proof againſt poiſon, they would be ſtill 

| Leerer perſuaded of the truth of his miſſion. 

; Had Mahomet ſtopt here, and obſerved the 
R | ame cunning and privacy in his laſt moments 
5 which diſtinguiſhed him through life, his pro- 
; | phetic reputation would have been much 
. augmented. If, inſtead of complaining bit- 

Y terly to the mother of Baſhar, that he felt the 

Y effects of the bit he had caten at Chaibar then 
3 | corroding his very vitals, and haſtening his 

L | diſſolution, he had given out that his ap- 
F proaching death was the reſult of age and fa- 
| tigue, bringing on that momentous period 
which is the common lot of humanity, bs --- 
Z whole life would have been one conſiſtent 

| ſcheme of wickedneſs.* Either the perſon 


who 


25 . PREY 9 9 " 
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* TY: appears indiſputable. that ihe” was be: 
| lieved to have received no injury from the poiſon 
given him at Chaibar, which tended greatly to inhance 

| bi Een ee Fob it is aid that he bitterly 
4 8 EE com- 
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”. „ 


who intended to poiſon Mahomet © on i the fpor, 
_ was never known to himſelf, or if known, cer- 
tainly not made public by him when the 
event took place; and therefore all that is 
: trumpeted forth about the girl's ſagacity, and 


her bold vindication of the deed ſhe had done, 


. muſt be aſcribed to the ignorant zeal of hi 


© diſciples, who had not recollected the ground 


they were affording to diſpute, even the ſingle 
circumſtance of his having been poiſoned at 
all. If the reader cannot bring himſelf to 
5 believe chat it was the effect of imagination, 
I truſt enough has been ſaid to convince him, 
that it could not have happened in the man- 
5 ner i in Which it is mon repreſented. | 


From 
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1 e at laſt. of its 8 effect. 1 can 1 e 
credit this account of Abul Feda, becauſe it was to 
_ deſtroy that proof of the divinity of his miſſion which 
Mahomet ond his followers intended by it. But if ho 
7 really did tis expreſs himſelf in the proſpect of diſſolu- 
tion, it proves that the Almighty has his own way of 


SR So diſcovering ſuch conſummate wickedneſs, by extorting 
m an awful confeſſion from the mouth of its perpetiaton 
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* From che reduction of Chaibar to his final 
I diflolution, a period of about three years, fre- 
N | quently feeling (as he thought) from occaſional 
® ichen and pains in his bowels, that he was 
. got ſo invulnerable as he and his followers 
Y pretended, he became if poſſible, more bloody 
7 and mercileſs than before, while he could 
. ſand upon his legs, confeſſing that to be the 
2 ole cauſe of his death in the extremity of his 
1 torture, which at firſt he wiſhed the world to 
A believe had done him no injury. Before f 
I his departure, he nominated Abu Beker his 
3 ſucceſſor * to whoſe particular care and pro - 
tection he recommended his beloved wife 
Þ Ayeſha, He gave up the ghoſt in the ſixty | 
. chird year of his age, according to the Arabian 
| ge or in the ſixty-firſt according to 
His death was matter of aſtoniſhment to 5 


n 


* 3 TEX ſay 0 one 18 was his ſueceſſor, and 1 
| firſt Caliph of Mecca, of which opinion i is the MERGE 
| of the Turkiſh 1 5 See vol. * HEE | 


Ty +5 
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many of his adherents, who conſidered it a 
incompatible with the nature and deſign of 

| his miſſion. They concluded, therefore, that 
he was only aſleep, and would aſſuredly 
return in the ſpace of a few days. Finding 
him not at all diſpoſed to return, they gave 
him a thouſand years to finiſh his journey, 
which brought it down to 1632. As there 
was ſtill no appearance of the good prophet's 
coming back, they gave him a thouſand years 
more, concluding that he had probably taken 


in by the way, or perhaps beſpoke a pair di 


new boots which would not be got ready in 
a haſte. But I will venture to predict, that 
the year 2632 will not hail his arrival, if the 
day of judgement falls not within that period; 
for then he will come forth the van 

| murderer of millions of ſouls! 


Abu Beker put a period to the controver\ 
| en his exit, by proving out of the 


: 's Loren that the prophet of God behoved to die, 
1 85 "Thy 
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© They were alſo divided in opinion as to the 
I manner and place of his interment, whether 
3 his remains ſhould be conducted to Mecca, | 
[ Land there depoſited with his anceſtors f in the 
q place of his nativity. This was likewiſe ma- 
| caged by tne influence and addreſs of his uncle, 
ho commanded a grave to be dug in the 
place where Ayeſha's bed ſtood. Here was 
Mahomet buried, and over his grave a moſque 
Jor place of worſhip was afterwards erected. 
if is not true that the Arabs were required to 


pay divine honors to him in tke grave, for the 


pilgrimages of his followers were directed to 
be made to Mecca, whereas his tomb 13 at ; 
_—_ two hundred and ſeventy miles from . 
We muſt alſo reject thoſe ridiculous ac- 
counts which have been circulated, probably 
by chriſtians, of his being ſuſpended between 
heaven and carth in an iron coffin, by the 
power of magnets. ſince the Mahometans 


Pemſelves, according t to the declaration of- * 
Mr 


8 
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8 Mr Pitts, of Exeter, never attempt to Prove 
any ſuch ching.“ * | 


Thus have I endeavoured to draw the cha. 

.E rater of Mahomet, and the various method: 
1 adopted by him to eſtabliſh his impoſture in | 
I . the world, from the period at which he aſſu- 3 | 
Fi med the title of the prophet of God, to the 
I 1 dime of his deceaſe. Luſt and ambition Were 
bdĩhe two powerful motives by which he was 
actuated, and he reckoned no facrifice too ex. 
penſive to accompliſh his aim. We have ſcen 
the various arts by which he inſinuated himſel 
1 into the good opinion of many, making them 
ji | coxverts to his cauſe, and how reſpectable he 
. became in their eſtimation, by the help of his 
1 1 TT uit, preſence of mind, and conſummate 
1 | GS "ih, before he had recourſe to his laſt ex: 
4 it 5 pedient of giving mankind his religion at the 
L | (+: Point of the ford. For ten years his life 
4 FO 5 j)) 


5 
3 
4 


— 


des the World Diſplayed, vol, xvii. 
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E exhibited nothing but highway robbery, plun- 
der, and bloodſhed,” in which, conſidering 
the number of his forces, and the extent of the 


5 atrocity even Alex ander the Great. 


in addition to thoſe qualities of which we have 
already found him poſſeſſed, becauſe, to uſe a 


2 vulgar mode of expr eſſion, it was neck or £ 


Ne 3 nothing. A palpable diſcovery of his per- 
en 1 : fidious 
e minious death, and even to be vanqu ithed 


em before the completion of his wiſhes was n 0 
be leſs hazardous. Vet, in ſpite of every dif- 
| 3 Pt ) 


is couragement which deliberation would have 
ate luggeſted as ariſing out of its very eſſence e; 


- | | of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt has yet enlightened. 


1 bis! is a a phenomenon in the hiſtory « of mor 1 


. revo- 


5 theatre upon which he acted, he exceeded in 
To under- 
4 take ſuch a taſk as that of the Arabian Impoſtor, 
1 required a mind an almoſt utter ſtran ger ta fear, 


eligns was the forerunner of an igno- 


exW without a rational argument, or the ſhadew RY 
the j of a miracle to ſupport his impious claim. he 
life : has ſubjugated a hr ger portion of the globe 
ed chan the heavenly and philanthropic religion 
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revolutions, which will beggar the whe! 
world to produce fuch another. It is not, 


however, ſo aſtoniſhing, thatthis impoltur; 


mould have gained a footing in the leventh 


century among ignorant barbarians, to Whole 


 Jults it promiſed to adminiſter everlaſting 
fuel, as that the progreſſive improvements of 
"reaſon have not long ſince been its grave, 
The free exerciſe of reaſon will, I know, be 
its deſtruction at laſt ; but while it continue; 
to be crammed down the throats of mankind, 
it will not on a ſadden g give its dying groan, 
It i is at preſent the religion of India, Perl, 
T urkey in Aſia, Turkey! in Europe, Arabia, 
Little Tar tary, Little Bokharia, and different 
other countries. India is two thouſand, 
three hundred, twe enty- two miles long, and 
we on thouſand one hundred | by road. 


Long. 5 Bread. | 
; Ze" „„ 1225 900 aller, 
8 Turkey 1 in Aſia 1200 900 
Ditto in Turope $40; 340 
JJ 5 1260 


Ly Little T artary „ „ 


Vitto Bokharia 1566 57% 
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| Kufa alone only one empire of Europe, 13 
3 more than twenty— -five times as large as Eng- 

$ land; yet the religion of Mahomet infects 

and enſlaves more of the globe than fix 

| times the whole of Europe taken together! 5 
N This may ſerve to give ſuch of our Tread: 

f 28 are not acquainted with the l if Of 4 
q che earth, ſome idea of its extent, 8 


That the bonded gratification of his ” 
luſis was one primary object to be gained IT | 
4 his perilous undertaking, i 13 clearly ey Ince 
25 . by the multitude of his wives. St ch as 2 
2 pear deſirous to leſſen their number, aſs 
nt F that he had no fewer than Hfteen, While 
d, | others (which appears nearer the truth) = ; 
VVT 


* That Ruſſia 18 more "than 25 times as large "US 
b England, is ealily proved; for if you. mu! 'tiply its 
length by its breadth for a dividend, and the length of 
| England by its breadth for a 8 you will ka: 
I 5 of * Wotlent x ; belides a confiderab! e Femail ader, 
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form us that he had twenty-one. Five of 1 
_ the number died before him, among whom, 
was 818 gha, whoſe fortune enabled him to 


| bezzin 1113 Proj iected plan ; ; Other lis, it ſeems, F 


he divorced, either from unaccountable c 
price, or becatſe” of incontinency, and ten | 
of them were living at the time of his de- 
ceaſe, Beſides theſe he had many concubines, 
for nothing Mort of unlimited admiſſion to 
the whole ſex could ſatiate his deſires. Nay, 
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tions. Ugly and deformed as this picture i iS, 
and conſummately wicked as . repreſents Wt © 
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him to have been, it were well if we had u 
authentic documents for making kim Mii 
worſe. | Many me 1 have been guilty of 1 in- 
5 ceſt, with every other unnatural ſpecies of 
uncleanneſs, who never could diveſt them: 
= ſelves totally of ſhame, nor baniſh gloom) 
5 ol ideas at particular i in tervals, as to > the more 
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fam probable conſequences of cheir Crimini- 


ty. But Mahomet not only gives the reins 


to his appetites, and breaks down every bar- 
| rier which nature itſelf has erected, but lays 


| claim i in his Coran to the divine appro ,ation, 
and repreſents a holy God as chiding him for 


his diſlidence in being afraid to avow any 
| paſſion which he had commanded him to 


gratify. Let us hear no more of the crimes 
of Francis Spira, julian the a oſtate, r Judas 
pira, P 


of 


* Iſcariot ; of the bloody temper er New: or 


the ſullen barbarity of a Caligula or a Domi- 


tian; for all theſe v were pions ſaints or im. 


E naculate angels in compariſon of Maho 


| even in the regions of the dam med. . 


* Some people hay. claim to os an exce ve de- 


Sree of benevo ence, that, in order to repreſ ent the 
Deity as merciful i in Heir OP! inion, they make him un- 


juſt. To ſuch it will pe rhaps i: and harſh to call Mar 


homet a more wicked eee th an Je des : Ifcartor, Nero, 
Ga; 6 Igula : 


et, 
and muſt be alhamed to allociate with him 1 


of fuel to his appetites, and abſolute domi- 
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It will not bear diſpute, that his ambition 
was ungovernable, ſince every action of lis 
life tended, either directly or indircctiy, to 
the acquiſition of ſupreme authority. No 
man ever hazarded ſo much for the obtaining 


nion over his fellow creatures; and he ſhines 
conſpic uous above che whole human race for 
unmingled wickedneſs, as to the means ke 
adopted. He has both men and devils fairly 
ONTO ; for although ſome may have been 
almoſt as wicked, yet he is the ſingular indi- 
\ vidunl who could venture to make Almighty 
Fon the partner 1 Or his crimes, and give cur- 
rency to all manner of vice by a patent from 
1585 | Theſe things duly conſidered, we 
5 . 8 Halt 


Caligula or 1 -but 5 fingle circumſtancę gf 
m. iking Jehovah ſupport his debauchery Will Juſt ity 
5 the charge. Even Judas : re epented, But Mahomet went 
to the grave, in ſo far as we know, without a Pang of 
 Jeomonie, although he had be. n the inſtrument on GAL 
. : minds 2 
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= | Gan not wonder to find: many of his fol 


| : | lowers entering the liſts in his defence, and 
) writing treatiſe after treatiſe to free him from 
, 1 ; for although the Coran is ſuſſicient 
7 to ſatisfy the faithful, yet infidels, you know, 
17 wil always be finding fault, even with ſuch a 


'F be guilty of ſuch an horrid act of injuſtice 

s | (beſides the impicty of it in making God 
"N | commend his conduct) in marrying ſuch a 
ba number of wives, be not afraid that you ſhall 
7 | go without an anſwer, It was that he might 


does 


ee life as that of Mahomet! If you aſk. 
! his deluded followers why their pr ophet could 


e a multitude of young prophets, it ag 
2 thouſand pities that the genuine breed of 
an a man ſhould ever become extinct ! 
| But, 0 what an unlucky reply, when it is 
well known that not a woman in his whole 
en had a child to him but Cadigha his 
© firſt wife! She bare him ſix, and they all 
died before him except Fatina his daughter, 5 
ho Was married to bis couſin Ali; and it rs 
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does not appear that ſhe was any way re. 
markable for a prophetic ſpirit, although ſhe 
might perhaps have a conſiderable ſhare of 
that neceſſary . to female perfec- 
: tion—a * 


Setting alide altogether” the impiety f 
calling God in to juſtify ſuch conduct, there 


are very few men to be found who will at- ; 

_ tempt a vindication of polygamy, even upon 3 | 
rational principles. The primary deſign of 
marriage, with all the duties conſequent on F 
the union of the ſexes, plead for monogamy ; 
£70; the ſtrongeſt terms, which 18 farther | 
T7 |  frengrhencd : 1 
= 5 


„* 1 Wb ſes every lady 8 | pardon * what is I 
"hi aſſerted, if the naked truth ſtands in need of au He 
apology. It has often been ob erved that they arc no 

way femarkable for taciturnity, inſomuch that a waz WF 
once undertook to prove that no women will be ſaved, : 0 
from a fingle paſſage i in the book of the Revelation Ld 
there was filence in eas en n for the ſpace of: half er g 
7 our!“ „ | | | 
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E frengthened by the almoſt perfect equality 1 
3 in the number of males and females up and _ | 
1 down the earth. The proportion, taken in 
many places with the greateſt accuracy, is as 
1 3 to 12, or 26 to 24. The God of nature 
ſeems wiſely to have intended this ſurplus 1 in 
che number of males, to provide for thoſe 
e accidents and dangers to which their more 

. active and enterpriſing life expoſes them. 
n 3 The man, therefore, who is guilty of poly- 

xx gimy, nay, even of bigamy itſelf, commits as 
Fi | glaring an act of injuſtice againſt the whole 
r human race, as if he ſpent his lifetime in acts 
Xo } of robbery and theft. It is of conſequence : 
} | impoſſible to vindicate the conduct of Maho- 
met in this reſpect, even admitting that his 5 
i polygamy had not been rendered more ſhock- 

Y I Ing by his own dreadful blaſphemy ; 3 and to 
„crown all, the ſuppoſed object of ſuch deport- 
ment never was obtained. I ſay the ſuppoſed 
d, object, for notwithſtanding his adherents en- 
— | deavour to extenuate his guilt on the fore - 

| mentioned grounds, it it does not appear that 
5 = 
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-z "this Impoſtor looked any farther thas the 
_ glutting of his appetites. Young prophets 


or no prophets he conſidered as of little con- 
| ſequence z 3 and indeed his voluptuous courſe 
of life was s inimical to procreation.* | 


"Hs votaries have likewiſe been much per- 
plexed how to defend his conduct in Propags- 
ting his religion by the ſword. To gain the al- 
| ſent of mankind to the truth of any propoſition, 
1 18 neceſſary that it be ſupported by convin- 


. cing arguments, ſince the human mind has it 


| 8 not in its power to believe without evidence, 
no more than it can reject what is matter of 


fact and demonſtrated to be fo, whatever it 


may pretend. Hence every ſpecies of perfe- 


5 cution for conſcience fake i 18 the moſt Hagrant 
in- 


It ſeems he durſt not venture to bring any more 
Wives upon Cadigha, ſince an act of ſuch injuſtice 


would not have been endured by the author of all his 
_ greatneſs. 5 Hence he was Fe in a Rate or: mono- 


gamy, but x never after, „ 


I injuſtice, the higheſt inſult which can be of- 

$ fered to the Almighty, and a tacit acknow- _ 
1 ledgement that the cauſe thus ſupported will 

3 not bear examination. For if it will, why 
are not men permitted to examine it with 
the utmoſt attention, ſince the native beauty 

of truth is ſuch, that to ſee and admire it are 
3 inſeparably connected. Jeſus Chriſt was 10 
E diametrically oppoſite to Mahomet in this, as 
well as in every thing elſe, that he ſeemed 
| afraid leſt mankind ſhould believe him with 

| too much precipitation. If 1 do not the 

| works of my fath er, believe me not. That is, 

if railing the dead, giving ſight to ſuch as 
were born blind, and feeding thouſands with 

} the food of a few individuals, do not demon- 
| firate the power of Jehovah, and exclude the 
3 pollibility of fraud and deception, | I beſeech 

: you to turn your backs upon me, as in duty 
i bound, and reject me as an Impoſior, | - Wa -- 
\ a8 Mahomet had nothing to offer which 
vod bear inlpecton, he conſidered it a as the 
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moſt effeAual method to make an appeal to 


learned men are not always proof againſt de. 


3 a very ſingular manner. They obſerve that, 


„ divine eſſence, God has ſent different 1 
5 nages in different periods of the world, 

5 manifeſt, ſometimes one attribute, and pads 
times another. : Accordingly they ſay that 


3 longer accountable t to their maker, and com. 


* 
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the heart ;—and ſurely nothing can touch tlie 
heart lo e as che Point of a [word ! | 


The learned amongſt his followers (for 
 Juſion} have undertaken a defence of him in 


as there are a variety of attributes in the 


| Jeſus Chriſt Was ſent to manifeſt the righteoul 1 
neſs of God; Solomon to exhibit his wiſdom, DER 


: glory and majclly ; 5 Moſes his wonderful : 5 

: providence and amazing clemency ; ; but that 
: it was reſerved for Mahomet to new forth | ide 
us fortitude by the power of the ſword, 
5 That! is to ſay, God appointed him to unma i 1 

the human race, to reduce them from rat onal he 1 

5 beings to neceſſary agents, to render them no ED 


pel 
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| pel them, to do evil, The divine attributes 
dem bt many and various, but it is 
| utterly impoſſible that any. one of them can 


are no 


ever be magpified at the expence of the reſt, 


Cod is eſſentially conliſtent with himſelf, and 
; the manifeſtätion of one attribute can never 
3 be the deſtruction of another. He who f. ays 
. that Jehovah is ſo merciful as not to puniſh = 
L the workers of iniquity, exhibits him as - 
J unjust; and to affirm that he is ſo juſt as not to 
1 pardon the ſincere penitent, on his Own terms, 1 
| is to charge bim with tyranny. In like man- 

ner to aſſert that God will ever force a man 5 
to believe any thing by external violence, . 
, in effect maintaining that ke is ſorry he das 
given him ſuch e, by which alone he” © 

is capable of diſcriminating between ae 
; operations of his Own hands and the Rifle of 


a deceiver. This int of fore eing men tu be- 


| lieve has been borrowed ſrom NM ho 1e hy 
| the church of Rome, and to do her 8 
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proper to obſerve, for the information of 
thoſe who are not q qualified for abſtruſe ſpe. 


culations, that the criminality of compelling 


men to believe, does not entirely depend on 
the falſity or wickedneſs of the propoſition to 
Which their aſſent is demanded. It is cruel 
and unju juſt to fy to any perſon, you ſhall be- 
lieve that it is proper to worſhip the devil, or 
that his ghoſtly holineſs can pardon iniquity, 
Put it is equally baſe and tyrannical to force 
a man to believe with a dagger at his brealt, 
that the providence of God extends over all; 
chat the ſoul is immortal, or that the three 
an gles of any triangle whatever, are equal to 


two right angles, or 180? for till the under- 
ſanding 1 1s enlightened, od the conſcience per- 


5 ſuaded of the propriety of a man's conduct, his 
reception. of truth it lelf is, under ſuch circum- 
lan ces, morally evil as it rea es tohim although 
it he not ſo in the abſtract. If then it be un- 


Fn 8 to compel 2 man to believe truth, ſince he 


thereby for the preſent flies in the face of 
_ e ER m ut be Ink ntely 6 more ſo to 
„„ force 
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force him to believe a lie, eſpecially if that 
lie aſſumes the venerable garb of religion. 
Let it not be imagined, however, that this 
will juſtify any man in remaining ignorant of 
ſuch truths as nearly concern his preſent and 
future happineſs, when he enjoys the rational 
means of being better infor med; for Gott 
will only conſider that! ignorance as innocent 
Which is clearly in vincible. Neither will che 
above reaſoning juſtify the inference, that it 
Þ is cruel in any proteſtant government to im- 
3 poſe certain reſtraints ; for cxample „ on Ro- 
3 man Catholics,* becauſe ſuch a ſtep 1 13 not de- 
3 ſigned to make them believe any thing, but 
I only to prevent. that moral, and elpecis Uy 
1 x #5 ce i, Wak 


A Set , 4 A l n R 3 7 * 
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* I uſe this e merely i in compliance with 
| cuſtom, while I am fully convinced of its abſurdity. 
1 Catholic 18 compounded of two Greek words that 
| fonify univerſal ; and therefore the Roman Catholis. _ 
Church is the lame thing as to ſay, the particular uni- 
1 verſal paurch, waich 1 is a manifeſt contrad; Hon. | 
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5 that political milchief which would unavoid. 
ably follow from their uncontrouled acting 
upon che principles they believe already. 5 


I truſt we have all heard enongh of the 
: blogdy temper of Roman Catholics, to make 
us tremble at the thought of their acquiring 
too much influence. It is not with a mem- ; 
RN ber of that church as with any other! man of ; 
__ of a fanguinary ditpofition. The one may 
* bitterly repent of murder, even before it is 
* recogniſed by public juice, but the other 
ann feel no compunction for any ſuch crime, 
being taught to believe that it is not only 
innocent, but highly meritorious, to butcher 
a proteſtant, Good God! will even the ſtu- 
15 pendous talents of a Mr F—x himſelf be able 
+ convince the world, that it is either ini- 
e quitous or impolitic in a proteflant govern- ; 
ment to ſtudy ſelf. preſervation, and prevent % 
3 people from obtaining a dangerous import · 
. ance, who believe as e, as we'd do the | th 
e 1 Word * 
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E word of God, 404 perhaps more fo, that ab- 
© flute dominion | is founded in grace, and that 
no faith is to be kept with heretics on pain 
L of eternal damnation ? | It ! is abſurd to tell | us 
I that they | have renounced theſe opinions, for 
E this 1s taking the very thing for granted 
J which I inſiſt ſhould be proved. Such a man 
3 as Mr F—x may have their own word for Its 
I but the reader will excuſe meifl doubt 
| the ſecurity. Did the hopeful daughter of 
1 Henry VIII. prove ſhe had renounced them? 
$ Did the Iriſh maſſacre ſhew it, or the terrific ; 
b revocation' of the edict of Nantz ? What | 
; evidence can thoſe gentlemen produce, that 1 
1 ſuch tenets are yet renounced, who la: ely ſet 
3 up ſuch a hue and cry in parliament about 
; Catholic emancipation ? ? 1 will tell you. 
Becauſe a merciful God prevented Charles 
; Stuart from obtaining the throne of, Britain 
in the year 1745, it is cherefore inferred that 
| they will not do what they could not accom- 
| pliſh !! But perhaps it will be ſaid, that 
i the reſtraint: impoſed upon Roman Catholics, ny 
© * 3 5 amount | 
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amount to perſeculion. That they amount 
to ſlavery, ſeems to have been the idea of 
their advocates in the upper and lower 
| houſes, for upon no other ſuppoſition can the 


+ term emancipation have any meaning. But 
i mh to keep men from doing miſchief is neither 
+ flavery nor perſecution, and the man who 


can aſſert that it is, ought not to be argued 
with. To reaſon with him would be an ab- 
ſolute waſte of time. God forbid that pro- 
teſtants ſhould ever perſecute, and thereby 
make a formal renunciation of the ſpirit of 
chr iſtianity ; ; but I truſt they will ever dil. 
cover the vigilance for which they have 
bitherto been ſo famous, in guarding their 
native land from the worſt of all tyranny, 
It has been ſaid that there are many Roman 
Catholics who are ſhocked at the recital of 
thoſe bloody deeds which have diſgraced the 
- annals of that church. It there are ſuch men, 
and if they really are ſincere i in their ex pre- 
ons of abhorrence, the moſt that can be ſaid 
of 
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© of them is, that they are ſuperior to their 
E own principles, and pray what does this 
prove? Why, that they {till continue mem- 
bers of a religious community which their 
b own reaſon condemns and reprobates. 


— 


J 1 being ares on all hands that Mahomet 

3 was extremely ignorant, in ſo far as that ex- 

3 preſſion 1 is oppoſed to education, could he ac- 

q compliſh his deſigns without any aſſiſtance ? 

© This is an important enquiry, becauſe he 
could neither read nor write, the common fate 
of every perſon i in Mecca, except a ſingle in 
dividual who was a relation of Cadigha' s, and 

, who had been both a chriſtian and a Jew. 
He was likewiſe brought up to a reverence 


| WE for idolatry, and unacquainted with the prin- : 

i WW ciples of judaiſm and chriſtianity, both of 
© WF which his Coran plainly ſhews that its authors 
„certainly underſtood. How he acquired this 

- knowledge deſerves ſome conſideration. He 

d travelled, it is true, into Syria, Perſia, and 
; 


| eint, while factor or * for her who be- 
| 5 came 
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came his firſt Vile, in all which countries he 
would find many diſciples both of Moſes and 

of Chriſt; but ſuch a minute -enquiry into 
their principles, if made in public, while he 
diſcovered no inclination to become a convert 
to either, would have excited general curio- 
fſity to find out his reaſon, and this again 
would hase left no uncertainty as to the 
ſource of his information. A man ignorant 
of both muſt have required conſiderable time 
and attention to become ſo well verſed in 
1 8 their tenets, as the author of the Coran mult 
be allowed to have been. 1 ſhould ſuppoſe 
5 that all the know! edge be could acquire in 
the courſe of travelling would be very trifling, 
2 ib would come accidentally in his way; 
for a man whoſe ſucceſs depended on privacy 
would not be very inquiſitive. Beſides, when 
maen are engaged in traſlic, and have their 
ideas ingroſſed with the diſpoſal of their com- 
modities, they are not in a humour to talk 
e much about religion, Yet no man can read 
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1 the Coran without being aſſured that he did 
4 receive afliſtance from ſome quarter, but there . 
are two circumſtances which increaſe our 
| difficulty in coming at the truth. Chriſtians -$ 


J who were filled with indignation N « | d 
L wickedneſs of Mahomet, might perhaps be = | 


| diſpoſed to exaggerate in this, as well as in 
| ſome other things relating to the Impoſtor; | 
and his followers being determined to ſupport _ 
che divinity of its origin, would not make 
any circumſtance public which could i injure 5 
| this opinion, if able to keep it a ſecret, how- 
ever well acquainted they might be with the 
| truth. Taking therefore the teſtimony | of a 
| thoſe authors who can be leaſt ſuſpected of 
| having any ſuch deſpicable end to ſerve as the 
| indulging a ſpirit of malevolence, we may reſt 
aſſured of this truth, that Mahomet was aided 
in the compoſition of his Coran by a jew and 
a chriſtian. The Jew's name was Abdia Ben 
Salon, whom the Impoſtor called Abdollah, 
| according to the Arabian method of termina- 
ting hebrew words. The name of che chriſ· 
: - tian 
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tian monk was Sergius or Bahira, the ff 
given to him by the weſtern, and the ſecond 
by the caſtern churches. That the man is 
one and the ſame, appears from the unifor- 
mity of the deſcriptions given of him; and 
the reaſon why he is called Sergius in the 
weſt, and Bahira in the caſt, may have been 

| owing to a change of opinions, and ſubſequent 
change of name, the weſtern churches con- 
tinuing to call him Sergius from their i 1200+ 
rance of the change, and the ſame cauſe 

_ inducing the eaſtern churches to call bin 
always Bahira. “ : 


All 


5M This is far from being a angular circumſtance in 
any country, or in any language, and thereſore it need 


_ create no ſurpriſe, For inſtance, the ſame perſon i is 
called Zophar in Job, who is ſtiled duke Zepho in 
the book of Geneſis, Eliſha is called Eliſeus, Noah 
is named Noe in the new Teſtament, Elijah is termed 


Elias, and ſo of many others, While the life and 


: tranſactions of a man are al ways deſeribed alike, though 


under different 1 a me1e change of name wi ill 
„ | e create 
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Al I and related of Abdia or Abdollah 
Lr of notice is, that he was a man of 
Pmazing artifice and cunning, probably a na- 1 
tive of Perſia, and ſo abſolute a ſtranger to - 4 
remorſe of conſcience on the commiſſion of 5 0 
vil, that he was a match for any thing, how. 

ver n wicked. He was a man of 
Profound erudition, ſkilled in all the abſtruſe 

L Pearning of the ſeed of Abraham, and even 

; promoted to the literary dignity of a Rabbi. 

3 reſpectable author called Johannes Andreas, 

ho, from being a mahometan turned chriſ- 

3 Tin, avers that Abdollah wrote all Mahomet” 6 
pretended revelations for the ſpace 2: 
ears. his inſtantly lets the cat out of the : 5 A 
bio, for however much his employer might — 4 
Pan chat he was s only. his amanuenſ „o \ 
n WhO 
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nature, properties, and local ſituation of the Eoſphoꝛus — 
u hracius, no man would be at a loſs to know that he A 
ms © tant the ſtraights of the Dardanels, 1 
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who have a an oppertunkty of inveſligating th 
matter with calmneſs and attention, muſt beg 
leave to diſpute his veracity. A regard to 
truth was none of Mahomet's failings, ard 
therefore all he could ſay upon the ſubjet 
will not free him from the imputation of 
having this fellow for an accomplice. Being 

as little diſpoſed to boggle at immorality a. 
he could poſſibly be himſelf, he could not 
have found a perſon in the world better qui. 
 lified for his purpoſe. But as Bahira coul 

" Juſt as eaſily have betrayed Mahomet as he 
me deſerted his former principles, the Ipo 
5 tor, who no doubt perceived this, ſent him 
5, quietly to the other world when he had no 
5 farther uſe for him. Two may perhaps keep 

a ſecret, however wicked, but it is extreme 
dangerous to truſt any more.  Iniquitons 
- deſigns have ſuch a native tendency to bege 
2 ſpirit of jealouſy, e ven in the projectors, and 
do excite a competition for fame or emoly 
8 ment, chat * e cheriſh the ſeeds 


of 
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| 1 of their own. deſtruction. 
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Without honeſty 
* 1 community of thieves cannot long exiſt, 
: and without a degree of confidence in an ac- 
y complice which it is almoſt impoſlible to call 
forth, an Impoſtor is in perpetual danger to 
1 have thoſe for his greateſt enemies who are 
i privy to his ſcheme. It they are clucily con- 
cerned in its fabrication, and in giving it ſome 

| fadow of conſiſtency and plauſibility, the leaſt 
| air of ſuperiority on his part may ſhake it to 
is very balls, and neglecting to reward them 
in ſuch an ample manner as they expect, may 
hy it in ruins. Of all theſe circumſtances 
| Mahomet ſeems to have been perfectly aware, 
and therefore he deemed it the ſafeſt and 
moſt prudent method to diſpatch Bahira, 

| fince this would render it impoſſible for him 

to tell any tidings. It would be abſurd to 

expect a particular account of this murder in 
| atty hiſtorian, but the inquiſitive mind can : 
| diſcover ſufficient premiſes from which to in- 
fer this concluſion. =: it was ever Known to 
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any that Mahomet was 5 the perſonal perpetrs. 
tor of the deed, it would naturally be aſcribed 
to any cauſe rather than the juſt one. But 
11 rom the obſervations already made, the true 
_ reaſon can hardly be controverted by a re- 
flecting mind. And while the horrid wicked. 


pious ſoul, this diminiſhes not the guilt of 
Mahomet in imbrewing his hands in his blood. 
hey were both monſters, but the employer 
of the monk was infinitely the greater villain, 
ſince he added murder to deluſion, united a 
wiſh to deceive the world with 2 breach of 
truſt, and baſely violated the confidence 
which he had induced Bahira to repoſe in 
him. Indced we deem the receiver of ſtolen 
goods as bad at leaſt as the thief, and there- 
: fore the countenancer of a ſcheme ſo wicked 
in its nature, and ſo dangerous in its ten- 
dency, met, in a prewature death, the fate 
- Ho deſerved, ne, 


/ 
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neſs of Bahira muſt be execrated by every 
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$7 wiſh to omit nothing of importance 
which can either exhibit the tolly and ſuper- 
ſtition of the Mahometans, or the extreme 
wickedneſs of their prophet, diſdaining at the 

| fame time to father any thing upon him for 0 
which I can diſcover no authentic documents; 
it will be proper to preſent the reader in this 
place with the ridiculous ſtories concerning 


this monk, which are firmly b cheved by the ” 


diſciples of the Impoſtor. We are told that 
Bahira meeting Mahomet in a city called 


Boſtra, on the confines of Syria, i aſtantly ? 


knew him to be the great prophet that was 
to come into the world, to make a clearer 
| revelation of the will of God to men. The 
; mark by which he recogni iſed him, Was 2 
| light mining from his face, and which at the 
| creation of the world Was ſtamped upon 
Adam. The unity of this luminous appear- 
ance was preſerved from the days of Adam 
to the time of Abraham, when it was con- 


verted i into two, one reſting vpon lla, md. 


'd 
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the other” on ihnmsel. The light of Waxe 


they obſerve, was ſoon manifeſted in the 


many prophets who deſcended from him, but 
the light of Iſhmael was veiled till the time 


of Mahomet, in whom it ſhone forth with 
uch brilli jancy, that Bahira knew him 1 in à 
moment! This is a clumſy, ill-made alluſion 


to the ſhining of Moſes? face when he came 


do. vn from the mount, M hich rendered it ex · 
tre nely diflicult for the Iſraelites to look 
upon him. They all ſaw the light, Which 


"> mon” always be perceived by perſons Who 
| have the uſe. of their eyes; 4 but the light on 


Mahomet' 85 face could only touch the optics 


of Baliira. Every body elſe in the public 


market muſt have been blind, while the apot- 
tate monk was as quick- lighted as a cat. 1 
is ſaid by others, that he knew Mahomet by 


; the ſcal of his prophetic miſſion ſtamped be- 
5 tw een his ſhoulders. Tt is a pity they have 


not condeſcended to tell us whether this 


: - mark was on the bare buff, or on his outer 
: doublet. If « on his vpper garment, hundreds 


muſt. 
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mul have ſeen it as well as Bahira, and if he 


inſtantly ſtript to the ſkin to make the won- 
3 derful diſcovery, how came it to paſs that all 
this hurry and buſtle eſcaped the obſervation 

of the multitude? If it is pretended that he 
took him aſide to examine it privately, how 

? came he to know that ſuch a mark was 

| there? It is manifeſt that he would not, that 

C he could not have taken ſuch a ſtep without 

g ſome previous conviction or ſuſpicion of its 
exiſtence; but how he acquired this, is the 
queſtion. It is extremely curious that he 

: ſhould know him by a certain mark, which 

; he did not know Was there prior to an exami- 
| nation. Had he known it by a ſupernatural 
impulſe, he would have told the public that 
| this was the prophet of God, the meſſenger 

| of the great Alla, and that there was a par- 

| ticular mark between his ſhoulders wich 
they might examine if they pleaſed. Nothing 

| of this, however, was attempted, for it ſeems 5 


it Was s enough 1 that Babira knew ſuch 2 mark 


„„ 
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to be there, and what it liznified, without per. 
mitting the people to act the abſurd part of 
Judging for themſelves. Thoſe who would 
not wiſh to have their conduct touched by 
the dirty hand of inſpection, ſhould prevent 
mankind, if poſſible, from the horrid crime 
of thinking. This was the prudent, cautious 
conduct of Mahomet and Bahira ; but the 

| Paſſive obedience of the multitude in giving 
credit to the exiſtence of a light which they 

1 did not ſee, and of a mark they Were never 
required to examine, remains to be accounted 
ſor, and perhaps always will. Truth is al 
5 ways conſiſtent with itſeif, but falſchood | is 
10 disjointed and incoherent i in all its parts 
that eagle. eyed inveſtigation muſt. Giſcove 
its  cloven foot. | 


— 


The deluded votaries of. Mahomet ring 


. determined to reject every idca of his having 
i received aſſiſtance in the compoſition of his 
8 Cor 5 conv ert his very Ignorance. into an 


- argue 
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l 1 for its divinity. 15 hey allow him 
| to have been deſtitute of the firſt principles of 
| any art or ſcience, challenging the world to 
KY ſuch a work under ſimilar circum- 
E ſtances. It is as capable of demonſtration as 
| ny problem of Euclid, that he had it not 
from God, becauſe his delign i in fabricating. 
his impoſture, and the means he employed to 
Y nfore its ſucceſs in the world, are abſolutely 
| repognant to every notion of the Almighty, 

| which the loweſt and moſt degraded ſtate of 
| the human underſtanding can poſſibly form. 
it ſucceeded by humouring the darling paſ- 
| ſons of corrupt nature, and durſt never 
[- make an appeal to the common ſenſe of man- 
kind. Thus much will be granted, that the 


pp” We 


1255 and contradiction with which it abounds, 
is che very ſtandard of elegance in the ori- 
| gra, diſcovering beauties as a compoſition 
| in the Arabic tongue which no ignorant man 
| could « ever have exhibited. But this can be 
no a 


| Coran, after deducting the blaſphemy, abſur- 7 85 
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no argument in favor of its divine origin 
while it carries in its boſom the inſignia of 


the devil, and contains as much obſcenity 
and profligacy as R————r's poems.“ It 


is nothing in its favor that it ſets out with 
ſupporting the unity of the divine nature, and 

| ſo repeatedly aſſerts that God is one. This 
only betrays the cloven foot of Abdollah hi 
Jewiſh confederate, who, in ſpite of all his rab. 
ien ingenuity, artifice, and caution, could 


not wholly conceal the faith which he for- 


- merly profeſſed, not only i in : one, but i in many 


"mew 


| * were it even \pollible to obtain. a mirgeulon 
power in order to vindicate a lie, that power would 


not make a rational being credit any doctrine or pre- 
cept which diſhonors God. For inſtance, a mira · 
ele could not make me believe that the Almighty is 
the author of fin, mnch leſs will the language of the 


Coran, however elegant, ſupport its divinity, while 
Fer, ſentence of it almoſt is an open infuls to the 
3 of heaven and earth, | 5 


| 10 
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| ples of the Arabian bible, But the truth 
is, he did not wiſh to conceal it, ſince a 
part of it at leaſt was to compoſe part of the 


Coran, no doubt with Mahomet's conſent 


3 approbation, after he came to underſtand 


Whenever any mention is made of rites 


154 ceremonies, whether to be eſpouſed or 
| rejected, the myſterious jargon of the Tal- 
mud diſcovers to the diſcerning mind who 
| was his principal coadjutor. Without the 


| aid of ſome who better underſtood the Su- 


| preme Being than an egregiouſſy ignorant : 
man, born and brought up in an idolatrous 
country, the Coran could not have had even 
the deſpicable merit of mingling this doctrine 

| with ſo much wickedneſs. It is a ſyſtemati- 5 

| cal vindication of robbery, debauchery, and 
| murder, not only ſanctioned by the life of its 
author, but blaſphemouſly ſupported by the 

| authority of God himſelf, which the Impoſ- | 
[tor * he received from che e Gabriel. 


1 0% 
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I do not ſuppole that it was material tg 


Mahomet what he taught, provided his coun. 
trymen could be brought to believe its divine 
origin, whether from God or from the gods; 
the legality of the means by which he pro. 
poſed to enforce its obſervance, and the un. 
doubted equity of bis claim to ſupreme do. 
minion, both in things ſecular and religious, 
True, indeed, he had much oppoſition to ex. 
pect from jews and chriſtians in the infancy 
of his ſcheme, of which we have already 
8 taken notice, and therefore it was a piece of 
5 conſummate policy, for which he was cer- 
: tainly indebted to the plotting head of Abe 
dollah, to admit into his ſyſtem ſome pecu· 
e leading doctrine which both parties be. 
lieved. I cannot allow that Arabian divinity 
© taught men ſuch ideas of God as a jew coul 
: communicate, and which, it muſt be confel- 
ſed, abound in the Coran, notwithſtanding 
the wickedneſs it makes the Almighty to 
1 countenance. ldclatry i is incompatible with 
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lach ideas, for when worthip is divided 

among a thouſand deitics, the mind can have 
| no ſuch exalted conceptions of any indivi- 
| dual, This was the caſe with the Greeks 
and Romans, concerning whoſe theology I 
believe] differ from the whole learned world. 
Under the ſictitious character of Jupiter the 
greateſt authors would have us to perceive 
Almighty God, the independent ruler of the 
univerſe ;\ but as Jupiter was a thief, A 


' 
V horemonger, and adulterer; a ſcandal even 
eo mankind, and as he died and was buried, 1 


Iſrould as ſoon credit the Coran as adopt ſuch . 


- £ ſentiment. Mahomet, then, wy: giving 
1) HRS 2 3 „„ 
0 1 * All the world was ignorant of the true God be- 


- Fiore the promulgation of chriſtianity, except the Jews, 
8 E:ithough every nation had a God of its own, | whether 
ng ol braſs, timber, or fleſh, It is ſaid, the learned among 5 
the Greeks and Romans knew. better, but durſt not 

: peak plainly for fear of the people. This is a Pitiful 
ith Ichiſt, and a palpable falſehood, for it 1s always the 
h : E>cople who are afraid of the great. How By: n have: | 
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the unity of God a place in his bible, took of 
© conſiderable part of that horror at his rel. 
; ligion, which muſt otherwiſe have been felt 
by chriſtians and jews. It was thus th: 

_ eaſter for him to make proſelytes of people { 
torn to pieces by diſſention as the exlicr 
churches of the chriſtians then were, many 
of whoſe members chimed i in with his delu. 
ſions; and his own countrymen being with: 

: out any religion properly ſo called, were the 
155 more likely to eſpouſe opinions which offered 
5 no violence to their paſſions. It was alſo 
. grand manceuvre for making converts of the 
Jews, who could by no means ſtomach th: 
doctrine of the trinity. If any ſyſtem ff 
completely wicked could bid fair to ſuit the 


fo palates of every deſcription of men at tix 


Period when, and in the country where the 
ſcene 


hs mulfituds juſt notions of civil liberty, while 4 tl 
dare not avow them for ſear of their rulers? Tit 
learned Cicero declares his i ignorance of this ſul je 


by me title of als book, De natura Deorum, 
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ſcene was laid, that of Mahomet was un- 


z ing how he laboured, and the arts he em- 


| ployed, for it could not bear the touchſone 
cot rcaſon and argument. This made him 
E finally reſolve to adopt the method already 


E taken notice of, and which he fo faithfully 


1 ſpeedy and extenſive circulation to his opt- 


q nions by the invincible logic of the ſword. 


© preachers to deliver their diſcourſes to the 


chat religion was firſt Propagated, but 


it he ventures to diſpute its divinity, or re- 
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doubtedly the ſyſtem. Yet we have ſeen 
that the firſt thirteen years of his pretended 
| miſſion were ſpent to little purpoſe, conſider- 


N uſed for the laſt ten years of his life to give | 


3 Nay, it is fill cuſtomary with Mahometan . 


people with a ſword. by their fide, not only. 
as expreſſive of the ſublime manner in v hich ä 


I evincing alſo what every man has to ex pes t, 


cede from its defence. This accounts for its 
extenſive ſpread and the long duration of its 5 
; exiſtence, ſince no man dares venture to re- 5 
j nounce it, without the certain 1 55 ect of 
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nals his eſcape to ſome land of liberty, Or 


of mecting death i in its moſi dreadful forms, 


If the epiſtolary correſpondence of Mahmut 


the Turkiſh Spy be not a forgery (a circum. 


ſtance about which I am extremely dubio: us“) 
it proves the 88 ot the Ottoman emp! 


] 

lt is ſaid of him that he continued at Paris no WF n 
lleſs than forty-five years undiſcovered, a circum- [ 
 Bance ſo very improbable, nay, almoſt impoſlible, 1 
hat 1 am abſoluteiy at a loſs what to cor jecture. 4 1 

T he Turkiſh Spy contains fo many ſarcaſms ard = 

: blundering reflections on the chriſtian religion, that 
lam diſpoſed to confider it as the production of ſome 1 
25 deiſt about the time of Voltaire. Although it is à by 

: ſtrange medley of knowledge and ignorance, deep fre- 1 
flection and want of thought, commendable piety 5 
and horrid profanencfs, it e an intimate ac- 70 

_ quaintance with the manners, cuſtoms, religion, and 1 
even the very modes of expreſſion employed by the 1 
Ottomans, Arabs, and other believers in the million : q 


of Makhomet, things, however, not impeſſivle to ö be 
<quired by a Avdious Eornpeen,” 5 
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to be very intelligent, poſfeſſed of an acute- 
28 of thinking which error can ſeldom 
elude, and therefore compulſion and terror 
are alone capable of 1 1 the deluſion. 


TO give it as my humble opinion, that 
nothing but the conqueſt of Mahometan 
countries, by which the ſentiments of men 


may be freed from their fetters, will ever be 
the deſtruction of that ſyſtem of blaſphemy 


and iniquity by which they are at preſent 
| enſlaved. Hence an invaſion of thoſe coun- 8 
1 tries would be a merci ful interference 5 if | 
8 conducted with humanity, becauſe it does 
not appear probable that a mental rev olution : 


will ever be ſo power ul or extenſive, as to 


cope with the terrific influence of Grand 
Seignors, Sultans, Baſhaws, and Nuftis. 
Far be it from me, however, to inſinuate, 
that the victors ought to per: ecute the van- 
| quiſhed, and force them to relinquiſh their 7 
;  wonted opinions, for this would be to com- 
. L. * VV 
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mit the horrid crime of Mahomet himſelf, by 


which alone his religion could have bec 


preſe erved for twenty years from the grave 


of oblivion. There is not another lawful 


method of dealing with men's conſcience; 
beſides che tormidabic attacks of reaſon and 
2 Nor would any thi ng ſhort of 


blolute neceflity juſtify an invaſion of Maho- 


metan 1 even for the laudable pur- 
poſe of diffuſing knowledge, for an attempt 
to ſend miſſionaries to perſuade them of the 
wickedneſs 3 and deluſion of their prophet, 
* ould be conducting them to 4 ſlaughter- 
: houſe. ; Although a iav age of Otaheite will 
liſten to reaſon and argument, you are not to 
look for this from a Mufſulman, while be 
bas the = Power in his hand of putting vou ta 
2 death. 


de graded beneath the rank of men, thoſe only except- 


- Maho- ä 
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Mahomet, whoſe time-ſerving diſpoſition 
k made him readily humour every whim, ca- 


. 
3 


price, or ſuperſtitious attachment of his coun- 
trymen, if calculated to accelerate the ac- 
compliſhment of his deſigns, changed his firſt 
reſolution of making his diſciples turn to- 
ö wards Jeruſalem in performing their mum- 
I mery v orſhip, and gratified thear wiſhes to 
die Mecca the honor. At this place there 
was a temple long before the time of Ma- 
| homet, conſecrated to idolatry ,and converted 
by him to purpoſes not leſs wicked and im- 
| pious. It is ſaid by the Ara tbians, that 
was originally built in the celeſtial regions, 
ſacred to the devotional exer ciſes of angelic : 
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a very high veneration for it, and therefore 
humbly intreated the Almighty to let him 
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ſpirits. 
ſituated in heaven, and that Adam alſo wor. 
ſnipped in this temple before his fall. 
in his lapſed condition, it ſeems he retained 


have one like it upon earth. 
with lis importunity, the Supreme Being J {ent 
him down one in a curtain of light, which 
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According to them, paradiſe Was 


Even 


In com pliance 


tell in the beloved city of Mecca, the place 


of the prophet” $ nativity. But the third ſon 
of Adam called Seth, wiſhing to have a 
; b uilding ſomethiag more ſubſtantial, erectcd 
one upon the ſpot, compoſed of ſtones and 
clay 15 retaining however the exact model & 
t! 10 viſionary fabr! ic, 


t is Jaw” alen to a philanthropic 
hart to conſider how many millions of ra- 
tional beings are degraded. to the rank of 


brutes by the conſummate artifice and 


* vickcducis of a fingle individual. 


They; 90 
about: 


r 
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about their religious farrago as if they wor- 
| 1 ſhipped God in the beſt poſlible manner, re- 
E ſulting from a well-informed judgement, 

- 1nd an explicit, indubitable revelation of his 

N mind and will. Superſtitious to a moſt ex- 

: travagant height, they are often employed 
in ſobbing and ſighing, 1 intreating Alla to for- 
| give their iniquities, and all on a ſudden they 

| are as merry as pipers, feaſting and revelling | 

| like an aſſembly of Bacchanalians. Every 

i year they retire to a hill, called in their lan- 
| guage, Gibbel ef orphat, or the mountain of 
knowledge, two months and nine days after 
the faſt of Ramadan, to receive from the 
Iman or prieſt, the fuppoſed honorable title 
| of Hadgee. On their way to Mecca from 
this mountain, each gathers forty-nine ſmall _ 
ones, which they throw by ſevens at a time - 
lat three pillars in the vicinity of the moun- 
tin, calling out, Kone the devil and them : 
that pleaſe him, i 


i 
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Within the temple of Moves; ſaid to be 


"Lat tn Bees: bn large in circuinference i 


the Royal Exchange of London, ſtands a ſolid 


ſquare edifice called the Beat Allah, to which 
the Arabs pay ſuch an enthuſtaſtic regard, 
that they deem it unſpeakable happineſs tg 
be ſoaked with the rain which comes from 
the root of it. iT he temple is without any 
ornaments or images, as they abhor idolatry, 


at leaſt in profeſſion ; it is deſtitute of pews 


or ſeats, and the floor is covered with mats 
They believe that the patriarch Abraham (or 
Ibrahim) built the Beat at the divine com. 
mand, and his own fepulchre, according to 
them, is but a few paces from it. The city 
of Mecca is but a mean place, without any 
5 walls as a defence, and the houſes are defpi 
cable. It 1s ſituated i in one of the moſt bar. 
ren ſpots of Arabia, about a day” 8 Journe 
from the Red Sea. 
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| Having formerly mentioned the journey 
ect Mahomet to heaven, and commented upoa 
it as I think it deſerved, it may here be ne- 


3 celfiry to aſſign his reaſon for the fabrication 
of ſuch an abſurd ſtory, He found that 
many of his aſſertions were deemed ridicu- 
bus, and that it would be an endleſs talk to 
compoſe a chapter for the confirmation of 
every thing he might have occaſion to ad- 

 Wrance., He therefore tried how his trip to 

| heaven would take with the multitude, to 


the belief of which he found means to gain 
1 their aſſent, by bringing 1 in Almighty God to 
Pouch for its truth. To have invented this 
5 ſooner than he did, would have ſpoiled 
NJ it, but after it was believed that he was di- 
Finely inſpired, it was eaſy to give it currency 
by the compoſition of a chapter. This made 
ral tradition as much reſpected among the 
Frabs as it was among the Jews, who often | 
fiſed it to a level with the ſcriptures, and 
a Mahomet gained the object which he 
ö cer- 
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certainly had in view. The volumes of tn. 
dition, made up of his ſayings and remarks, 
are called the Sonnah. * 


: As Mahomet ai admitted the inſpir. 
tion of the Old and New Teſtament, or the 
divine miſſion of Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt, he 


9 9 ſtole ee on the affections ch 
: Jn 


ven 
* "His W Ayeſbe, 1 Ts lived forty ke year pen 
ater the Impoſtor's deceaſe, was conſidered 2s n 7 1 


or 1 retaining many of his incidental e xpreſſom WF © 
which compoſe the Sonnah. It is remarkable tha hon 
coe Abdorrahman is ſaid to have kept i in his memory 
no leſs than 5340 traditions, and which, upon |he 
flimſy authority of his recollection, are themed bind: 
ing on all Muſſul mans, This Abdorrahman was 
great favorite with the deceiver, whom he called Au 
Hlareira, or the father of a cat, it being cuſl omary 
with Mahomet to give names to people, e 
5 ſome qualities which they were ſuppoſed to pole 
"527 of * peculiar object to which they welt 
1 attached, | 
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ew WS. Abd Chriſtians. To have conſidered 
them as Impoſtors, and publicly to have 
arowed that theſe were his ſentiments, might 
have procured him their warmeſt oppoſition; 
but to inſinuate that God only deſigned his 
miton to be more effectual than theirs, and 
finally to accompliſh what they had not 
0 brought about, was a maſterly ſuare which 
they could not well avoid. To combat the pre- 
conceived opinions of mankind with ſuccefs 
an only be done by a real meſſenger from hea- 
Even, while artful villainy may delude the moſt | 
a [penetrating by granting all they deſire. But 
I conceive that this acknowledgement of Ma- 5 
at homet pointed ſtill farther, and was deſigned fs 
Ny Eto eſtabliſh the belief of a propoſition more in- 
ſtereſting to him — that theſe very ſcriptures pre- 
dicted his coming as a prophet from on high, : 
0 Ut the Impoſtor himſelf pretended that he was 
an e lubject of prophecy, the idea muſt have 


2 been fuggeſted to him by the united cunning of ; 
1 Þbdotlah and 5 although 1 do not find 
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it very explicitly laid to 18 charge; but it 
has not wanted advocates. among his ableſ 
adherents. We are aſſured that God cannot 
; predict the coming of a deceiver as a prophet 
ſent by him, conſiſtently with the honor of 
his glorious attributes, which he muſt ever 
defend, becauſe he would thereby confound 
| the diſtinction between good and evil, and 
render it impoſſible for his rational creature 

to diſcriminate between truth and falſehood, 
While I am acquainted with the character 
and doctrines of Mahomet, it would be! 1+ 
85 Poſſible for me to believe a revelation 2 
coming from heaven, ſhould it contain the 
moſt | diſtant hint that he was a prophet ol 
God. Such an idea would deſtroy every 
mark of divine originality, except I could 
E demonſtrate that it was a wicked interpola 


ment have been quoted in proof of the jul. 
1: tice of his claim, it will not be deemed im- 
pertinent to examine ſuch quotations. 


tion. But as both the Old and New Teſia- 
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When Moſes was about to bleſs the chil- 


g eren of Iſrael a little before his death, he 


4 


F thus ſpoke, Deut. xxxiii. 2. © The Lord 

came from Sinai, and roſe up from Seir unto 
them; he ſhined forth from mount Paran, and 
he came with ten thouſands of ſaints: from his 


night hand went a fiery law for them.” It 


F is no douht an unqueſtionable fact, that the 


1 Lord's coming from Sinai is deſcriptive of - 
: the giving of the Law to the children or 1h 
| rael, when in terrific majeſty he deſcended (o 
its burning top, and when the mountain, 
enveloped. with ſmoke, ſeemed a magazine 

| of fire, It may alſo be allowed that Seir! is a 

| mountain in the vicinity of ancient Salem, | 

| and thus Moſes and Chriſt may be repreſent- 

| ed. But when the advocatcs for the miſſion | 

| of Mahomet indulge in their ſophiſtry, and 
| wiſh to conſider Mecca as the place intended " 
| by Paran, they either ſhew their 1 Ignorance. of 5 
itz geographical ſituation, or expect that it is 

| a very. eaſy matter to impoſe. upon mankind. 


FJVß˙ Paran 
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Paran being ſituated on the confines of Pale. 
tine, in Arabia Petraea, no leſs than five hun- 
dred miles from Mecca, the undoubted birth. 
place of the Impoſtor, makes it a very un- 
lucky circumſtance for the credit of his rel. 
gion. As well might we prove that Euclid 
Was buried in Ireland, from the firſt chapter 
of Geneſis, as that Mahomet who was born 
at Mecca, drew his firſt breath in Paran, 


| We But the abettors of a deſperate. cauſe are 14 
_ often ob! iged to hazard a as Proof of of 
m goodneſs. 7 5 tic 
"n it 
0 

5 In Pſalm E thai Written * Out of up 


go TY 
| | | 5 Zion, the perfection of beauty, God hath 
_ ſhined. 5 In one particular verſion of the 
book of palms it runs thus: Out of Lion 
God hath ſhewed a glorious © crown ;? which 
laſt words are by ſome tranſlators turned into 
Arabic by eclilan mahmudan, an honorable 
| crown, and laſt of all by a moſt wonder ful 
. metempſechoſis it is made the crown of Ma- 
=: homet! When, « or how. God ſhewed the 
crown 


riot of camels.” 75 
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: crown of the Impoltor out of Zion, is a nice 
: ſpeculation, except with the touch of a ma- 
gician's wand we could convert Zion into 
| Mecca, which, by the way, would be no 
more diſicult or impracticable, than to change 
1 Mees into Paran. . 


by the book 61 che prophet Ifaiah, * 


| ter xxi. ver. 7. we find the following decla- 

FE ration: © He ſaw a chariot with a couple 
| of horſemen, a chariot of aſſes, and a cha- 

| . ſome old verſions 
lit is, a rider upon an aſs, and a rider 
| upon 2 camel. From the manner of Chriſt's 
N triumphant entrance into Jeruſalem, Arabic 5 
| writers conceive him to be intended by the Y 
Inder on an aſs, and as their countrymen uſe 

| camels for beaſts of burden, to be ſure Maho- 
met is the champion which here rode upon a 
(camel |! According to this mode of inter- 
[preting ſcripture, there 1 18 no abſurdity which 
it may not be made to prove. You have 
jouly 0 change the changed Bs fignification into 


N „ ſecond 
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a ſecond diametrically oppoſite, this ſecond 
into a third, and fo on through a thouſand 


ſtages, if need be, till you bring it to the 


meaning required. Thus, you may prove 
that the angles at the baſe of an Iſoſceles 
triangle are equal to each other, by the muſie 
of the ſpheres, or the eternity of 4% world 

from the nature of cauſe and effec ! 5 


Once more, our Saviour informs his diſ- 


ciples in his valedictory diſcourſe : « If [ 
go not away, the comforter will not come 
unto you ;” John xvi. 7. The deluded vo- 
taries of Mahomet wiſhing to make the world 
believe that their beloved prophet is here in- 
tended, have taken care to call him Paraclet, 
which is derived from a greek word ſignifſy- 


ing the comforter, a moſt eaſy and expedi. 


I method of applying the whole bible to 
1 him. 80 it ſeems Jeſus ſaid, that if he did 
not go away, the holy, the juſt, the mercify) 
and benevolent Mahomet would not make 


bis 
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| | tis appearance, to have his chaſte ears grated 
ur the filthy converſation of the wicked, 


| which? would have been a loſs to mankind 


not eaſily made up. Although it is almoſt 
b | inpoſlible to abſtain from the indulgence of 


| irony upon ſuch a ſubject, yet as ſome may 
deem it inconſiſtent with the dignified gravity 


human race to point out the comfort ariſing: 
from the religion of Mahomet to a ſingle | in- 


5 Inas been the inſtrument of ſhed: ting Did 
5 i flow from the conduct which he al lowed 
f men to exhibit here upon earth, from the 
6 | tremendous puniſhments of his new-invented 
. (hell, or the fulſome enjoymeg ts of his tools 


. ktubſtantial comfort, incapab le of yi zelding. ſa- 
5 Itisfaction to a reflein: nm! ares and fit only to 
UW 


M 3 ae 


| of hiſtorical diction, we ſhall ſet it wholly aſide, 
i Land challenge the ſober reaſon of the whole 


Idridual. Could it originate from his rapin 
Land plunder, or the rivers of blood which he | 


[paradiſe 2 All this was incompatible. with 


Ibe 1 impar ted by an Arabian i araclet. 'T here 


ſilly, ſinful gratiſication poſſeſs charms to 


1 that will be found ſufficient to gratify its de- 
1 fires. The blaſphemy and abſurdity of Ma. 
. homet': s claim to a ſhare in the predictions of 
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are no doubt ſeaſons, eſpecially among igno· 


rant barbarians, when the verieſt phantom 
may have the power to terrify, and every 


allure; but when the ſoul is once thoroughly 
alive to a ſenſe of its danger, or inſpired with 
juſt notions of its original dignity, it muſt be 
3 ſomething more than burning pitch that can 
make it truly alarmed, and more refined frui. 
| tion than a bacchanalian heayen can preſent, 


the ſacred prophets, can only be ſurpaſſed by 
the ſtupidity of the people who can ſet their 
5 feal to its truth and juſtice. . 


: AF we are now treating af the cunning 
and artifice of Mahomet, the above inſtances 
of which muſt have originated from Abdo- 
lah and Bahira, we ſhall here take occaſion to 
mention another which was 5 purely his own. 
| : Being 
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N Being afflicted with that incurable malady the 
epilepſy, or falling ſickneſs, he made even this 
; ſubſervient to the promotion of his defigns, 
4 with the moſt. conſummate addreſs, When 
| the convulſions came upon him, of which it 
is probable he had previous intimation, he 
| declared that he was then fo much over- 
j powered by the abundance of the revelations 
imparted to him, that he could not contain 
| himſelf. The effulgence of the angel Ga- 

| briel agitated him in a manner delightfully 
violent, by the celeſtial viſions he was com- 
5 manded to bring him from heaven. This 
| was every way ſimilar to the numine affatus of 


ö ſoine of the ancient oracles, and both were 


| moſt eminently the work of the devil, They 
| equally impoſed on the credulity of man- 
| kind, and were leagued againſt the ſalvation 
| of their immortal ſouls, e unacquainted 
with each other. go 
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I formerly mentioned the undoubted evi. 


| dence we have that Mahomet had wicked 
men to aſſiſt him in the compoſition of 
his Coran, but 1 omitted a circumflance 
Which is a further corroboration of the 
ſame fact. In his journey to heaven he fun 

".:: &:£ock. of a moſt ſtupendous ſize, whoſe 
i very wings covered the ſurface of the 
ſun, and cauſed an eclipſe of that glorious 
luminary. He is, it ſeems, the angel of the 

Z cocks, who intercedes with heaven in behalf 
of the whole tribe, and when the Almighty 
lings a morning hymn, he harmonioully j Joins 
in concert, ſo very loud and fhrill, that all 
creatures in the univerſe hear it, except men 
and fairies. But on the day of judgement 
he will crow no more, which will be a Warn- 
ing to every creature, except the two fore- 


mentioned claſſes. Mahometans reckon three 


voices which God always delights to hear; 


the firſt is the voice of him who is conſtantly 
employed in reading the Coran ; ; the ſecond, 
the voice of that man n who. gets up early " 
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5 pray; and che third ths voice of this huge 

cock. It was a capital ſtroke of policy to 
t exclude all men from hearing this creature's 

1 crowing, ſince no other animal or inſect 
could call him a liar. To be employed in 

ſinging hymns is incompatible with abſolute 
perfection and eternal independence, and 
ä therefore to aſcribe ſuch an exerciſe to God 
is no better than blaſphemy. All this non- 
J ſenſe about the cock was not the reſult of 
: Mahomet's own prolific invention, but en- 
tirely manufactured by Abdollah from the 
| Babyloniſh Talmud, in which there i is a ſimi- 
| lar ſtory, a particular account whereof may 

be ſeen 1 in Buxtorf's Hebrew Lexicon. 5 


| From all that has been ſaid, it f is b manife 
that the iſſue of the diſpute between us and 
| the enemies of chriſtianity muſt terminate in 
| chis—having aſſerted that an Impoſtor muſt 
be ſupremely wicked, aſſiſted only by wicked 
men, , have ſecular intereſt entirely i in view, 
and 
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and be incapable of carrying his point with- 


out terror and compulſion; it remains for the 


votaries of deiſm to prove that theſe are not 
eſſential pre. requiſites of every deceiver. If 
they cannot do this, let them try to fix any 
one of them upon the ſyſtem of doctrines and 
opinions given to the world by Chriſt, and | 
hall not heſitate to renounce it as an impious 


cheat. But if light and darkneſs ; nay, if 


good and evil differ not more eſſentially than 
Jeſus and Mahomet, the divine miſſion of one 
of them is from thence fully eſtabliſhed. The 
religion of Mahomet is a religion of war and 
bloodſhed, but that of Chrift recommends 
A peace and benevolence. The one cannot 
exiſt without rapin and plunder, while the 
ſame horrid actions are an eternal diſgrace to 
the other, prevent its rapid ſpreading through 

£ all nations of the earth, and often draw down 
| the vengeance of beaven: on its unworthy 
5 profeſſors. Peace is its darling theme, and 
108 it ſhall Toh ſpread from pole to pole, in 
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| ſpite of all the tyrants and plunderers upon 
earth. When it goes forth triumphant, 
| trampling on every oppoſition, and repair- ö 
ing the ruins of Mahometan butchery, © then 
| fall the wolf dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard lie down with the kid; and the calf, 
N and the young lion, and the fatling together, 
and a little child ſhall lead them. The cow Bo 


and the bear ſhall feed, their young ones ſhall 


lie down together, and the lion ſhall eat ſtraw 
like the ox. The ſucking child ſhall play 
upon the hole of the aſp, and the weaned 
| child ſhall put his hand on the cockatrice . 
| den.“ Here is a plain intimation that men 
| would not devour each other in the ferocious 
| manner they do, were the goſpel univerſallß 
felt in its renovating power, and firmly be- | 
| lieved. Every war, except that which is 
f purely defenſive, repreſents man in a more 
| odious light. than the beaſts of prey, who | 
never worry or deftroy their own ſpecies. 
We may, therefore, learn humanity from the 
very tyger, and bluſh and be aſhamed at the 


deport- 
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1 deportment of the lion, Things morally and 
eternally wrong are not changed in their n. 
ture by refinement and poliſh. It is indeed 

poſſible to give butchery ſuch an outward 
glitter as to deceive the unwary ; but th, 
philoſophical eye ſees it butchery ſtill. 


nevolent ſpirit of chriſtianity to the notice of 
each other, as well as tranſport it to the Paci 
1 5 fic Ocean; for 1 aſſert that the civilized Eu: 
ropean who murders mankind with a gildel 
bauble called a ſword, the Indian who ſcalps, 
and the Cannibal who. eats his fellow-cret 
ture, are alike unacquainted with the goſpe 
of Jeſus. | Nation ſhall not always riſe again 
2 85 nation, nor kingdom againſt kingdom; ; for 
= when the name of Jeſus is univerſally revered 
i men ſhall not learn the deſtructive art of wit 
any more. The earth is large enough to con. 
tain us all, and God intends that we Could 
5 live upon it in Face harmony, and comfort 
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We have much need to recommend the be. 


The 
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1 le el mall annihilate thoſe furious Paſ- 
| fions which gave war birth, and ſtill adminiſ- 
| ter fuel to its devaſtations, and the whole 
| world ſhall yet conſider the explgits of Alex- 
g ander, Miltiades, or Julius Cæſar as the 
I deadly tricks of a madman. The celeſtial 
: hierarchy proclaimed peace on earth, and 
| good will towards men at the nativity. of 
I Chriſt, and therefore thoſe bleflings ſhall be 
b enjoyed in their utmoſt extent when. the 
knowledge of him pervades the globe. Then 
; our ears will be no more ſtunned by recitals | 

| of mad cruſades in ſupport of a thing falſely 
called religion, nor of empires courting . 
ö grace by conqueſt and murder. Powder, 
| bullets, cannons, bombs, howitzers, and gre- | 
| nades will be no more known, except the be- 

N nevolent heart may think proper to preſerve 
j them as monuments of human folly, and, 
| pointing to them with pity and aſtoniſhment, 
| exclhim—lo ! theſe are the things which were 


held in eſtimation by our * when | 
| No „ N man- BY 
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mankind were lunatics. Let it not, however, 
be imagined, that the chriſtian religion dil. 
claims ſelf-de fence. No Such indeed have 


been the ideas of enthuſiaſm, cant, and hy- 


pocriſy, in order to gain converts; j but the 
man who will not defend himſelf, his family, 
or his country, is an enemy to God. The 
militia, therefore, of every nation under hea. 
ven, ſhould be ſpoken of in terms of the 
higheſt reſpect, becauſe they never unſheath 
"the. glittering 4 ſword but in defence of their 
country. Yet, at the arrival of the glorious 
. per iod which i is to behold chriſtianity univer- 

| Ally eſtabliſhed in the world, even the mili- 
tia will be no more requir ed; for when none 
upon earth are diſpoſed to attack, defence 

1 muſt be uſeleſs. Delightful : Kra in the an- 
"mals of the world ! [ W cannot, 1 dare not ſup- 
8 poſe, chat a fingle individual bearing the 
name of man can be ſuch 4 monſter as not to 
5 long for it. Is it not a deſirable thing that 
man mould become the friend an ou the 


iT 
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| greateſt enemy of man; glory in the felicity, 
| and not in the deſtr action of his neighbour; 
do every thing in his power to make his life 
comfortable, and convert all inſtruments of 
| murder into Jaboring utenſil? Drive on, 
O Time, thy chariot wheels, and bring the 
ever- memorable epoch when men mall gain 
the uſe of their faculties, When there ſhall 
be nothing to hurt nor deſtroy, no garments. 
: rolled in blood, nor groans of expiring my 
| riads to harrow up the ſonl of pity. Theſe 
| being the happy effects which the univerfal ; 
| ſpread of chriſtianity muſt produce, in ſpite 5 
| of its enemies and mongrel profeſſors, the 
monſtrous blaſphemy and abſurdities of Ma- ; 
| homet muſt fall before it like Dagon before 
| the ark. The conteſt j is between barbarity 
| and benevolence, between Jehovah and a 


. monſter 1 in the ſhape of a man, and therefore 


1 leave vo to Judge Who thall "Nb: the 
ys 


5 
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Tt was no doubt poſſible to have drawn 


out this hiſtory of Mahomet to a much 


greater length; but as every material in- 
cident of his life has been brought into 


view, which was in the leaſt connected 
With the promotion of his infernal plan, 
it is hoped that the want of prolixity will be 
the more caſily pardoned. 1 do not ſuppoſe ; 
that a fact or idea gains any ching by being 
hunted through two or three pages, if it can 
be pertinently expreſſed i in two or three ſen. 
; tences. Some men have the art of ſaying a 
f great deal upon little, which it muſt be ac- 
: knowledged i is an excellent quality i in a mere 
book- maker; but it is my misfortune to ex · 
=. ie my ideas for the moſt part in few words, 
However, it would ill become me to judge of 
the merits of theſe two ſor ts of compoſition, 
ſunce the public who are to be pleaſed or in- 
ſtructed, have the beſt right to decide, But 
after we have commenced hiſtorian, by an, 
impartial delineation of Mahomet's life, it is 
8 extremely natural t to aſk, what 18 the uſe of 
. | it 


8 a 
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it in the Abrary af 3 chrifiiae'! ? It can be no 
more agreeable to the benevolent heart of a 


diſciple of Jeſus than the life of that licenſed 
thief and butcher of the human race, Alex- 
ander the Great, conſidered in itſelf, but l 
preſume it may be made interefling i in another 


point of view. He who has the honor of 


being an advocate for the New Teſtament, 


has no doubt been often told that it is an 
impoſition upon the public, al ſyſtem calcu- 
lated to deceive the world, and as much an 
impolture as the Arabian Coran, Fo ſhew, 
either how far this is founded in fact, or how BE 
clearly it demonſtrates the i ignorance. as well 
as the wickedneſs of thoſe who make the 


| aſſertion, I ſhall now attempt a compariſon of 


the lives and ſyſtems of the two. I hope to 
demonſtrate as clearly as the divine exiſtence, 
or any axiom in mathematics, that if Jeſus 


| Chriſt was an Impoſtor, Mahomet was un- 


queſtionably a prophet ſent from God. . 1, 
| ſhall prove that there is no other alterna ive, 
and therefore if Mahomet was a decei iwer, ee 


N 
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divinity of the miſſion of Chriſt follows of 


conſequence. | In drawing this contraſt I ſhall 


do what I believe was never done before in 
a controverſy of a religious nature. I ſhall 
: appeal to none but the cncmics of C brift, and 


none ſhall be permitted to ſpeak for Laho- 
met but his determined friends. This is 


more than any deiſt could reaſonably expect, 
and more 1 preſume than he would venture 


tio demand. But as men of the moſt aban- 
doned principles and deportment never have 

ſtained the Character of Chriſt with any 
thing immoral or ambitious, and as the 
: greateſt a d dvocates for the miſſion of Mahomet 
have never been able to deny that he was 


oo extremely wicked ; this conceſſion will do 


Es no 4203 urp, uncommon and unprecedented 


"The very circumſtance which prov es that 


Mahomet was a moſt infamous Impoſtor, d 


” monſtrate that Jeſus was a Pr _ ſent fr = 


Gol 
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N God, No two perſonages ever appeared in 
the world more perfect and abſolute contraſts 
to each other, than tlie founders of the Tur- 
kiſh and Chriſtian religion. Chriſt was pure 
and unſpotted in the whole of his deportment, 5 
even confining ourſelves to the atteſtations of 
lis enemies; but Mahomet was a fink of ini- 
quity, luſt, and ambition, if we will liſten to 
his friends. Jeſus employed no weapons in 

, defence of his miſſion, but the artillery of 
reaſon and argument, joined to the impetu- 

| 0s influence of ſtupendous miracles, While 


[WE cnergy of the ſword. Chrift gave the world 
: Ia ſyſtem of doctrines and precepts, the be- 

befand practice of which muſt make men 
| | ſupremely happy, although they ſhould be 
5 reduced to nothing at death; while the doc- 
| trines of Mahomet and his various injunctions | 

| can yield no ſolid comfort toa rational mind, 


8 | even in this life, but which muſt ung! aeſtion-. 
85 ly bring them to cverlalting torment, if 
m = 


there 


** . „ P % ” 2 
n WEST : 
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Mahomet could do nothing without the | 
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= there i is A a ſtate of being beyond the preſent. 
5 Ignorant and uncultivated as the Arahy 
85 might be in the days of this arch deceiver, 
they could never be ſo completely ſtupid and 
7 unacquainted with every thing which a God 
muſt require from his creatures, whether rela. 
ting to faith or manners, as their acceptance of 
his ſyſtem plainly indicated, had they not been 
forced. But it is impoſſible to conceive hoy 
men ſhould refuſe to be pious, benevolent, and 
85 juſt. Theſe three words contain an epitome B 
of the goſpel, and therefore to embrace it with 
the ſword brandiſhing defiance, would not be 
| half ſo aſtoniſhing. as to reject it without any 
5 reſtraint. But this contraſt i 18 too laconic to 
reach conviction to every mind, which ren- 
ders it neceſſary to ſpread out the lending 

| ideas} in the e parogrophe:: 


- to be an Impoſtor, he muſt be ſupremely 
5 wicked, entirely incapable of remorſe of con- 


Before a man can "delay undertake 


ſcienee 
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ſcience, and the determined enemy of every 


7 
e 
k 


apologies 


| thing that is good. He muſt take no thou gat 
of the provocation given to the Almighty by 
such a ſtep, nor of the probability that he 
may be made a ſtanding monument of the 
divine indignation. The truth of this aſſer- 
tion requires little proof. To cheat a man 
out of a ſum of money, or of any thing elſe 
Ito which he has a legal title, is, by the gene- 
A conſent of mankind, allowed to be crim- _ 
ay . To: extend the ſcale, and attempt * 
o cheat thouſands in a ſimilar manner, is 2 

; F higher degree of guilt ; but to endeavour 

do impoſe upon the whole human race, and 
heat them out of the everlaſting happineſs 
pf their precious ſouls, is a ſpecies of iniquity _ 
for which no language has a name. It is a 
Poufand times worſe than all the murders 
Which Alexander the Great ever committed, 1% 
Ind Aa forgery upon heaven to an infinite 
mount. Such a monſter was Mahomet, his 

| ends. being Judges, for their numerous | 


apologies for his inſatiable luſt and ungovern- 
able ambition. are demonſtrations of h 
_ wickedneſs. But the character of Chriſt wi 
holy and unſpotted, free from every tincture 
of pride or ambition, for all attempts to rail 
him to regal magnificence were rejected with 
diſdain. He went about continually doing 
good, and his lite was a beautiful tranſc: ipt 
ol that ſublime piety and virtue which he 
inculcated upon others. This, all his fir 
enemies have allowed, who examined his life 
45 with uncommon attention, and the microſco- 


1 ſpirit, or a thirſt for ſecular authority at lil 

gave up the ſearch as altogether hopeieh, 
Reader, whether of theſe two, think you 
| was the prophet of God? 1 leave you 
- anſwer the queſtion, for 1 would not inf 
7 your underſtanding by anſwering it for you 
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ED 8 eye of deiſm has not yet found a blot in 1 
Vaninus, Who died a martyr for atheiln, ; Aa 

. hank ſpent much time in the inveſtigation | g 
of the character of Chriſt, to ſee if he coul 4 

| diſcover i in it any ſymptoms of an ambition | Ul 

Orc 


'The 
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| The whole ſyſtem of an Impoſtor muſt be i 
. | 2 bundle of contradictions, for what he co m- 1 
Winds at one time, he will find it neceſſary 1 


to countermand another. Perſonal caſe, i \y 


k | which he can be actuated, the current of pos: [ j 
„ pular opinion mult frequently be humoured, 

k and the ſtern mandate of to-day become the 1 
e bumble recantation of to-morrow. Thus it 
_ WF fared with: the Coran of Mahomet, in which 


Elie was often under the neceflity of contra- 
| dicting himſelf, either to obtain ſomething 5 
ä which he deemed good, or to avoid ſome ſe- 
nous danger. It is 2 motley jumble of in- | 
ſconfitencies, for what i is a crime in one chap · ; 
Fter is a commend able action in another. 
| His admirers have laid their heads together! in 
order to account for this, while : a perſon with 5 
[half an eye muſt perceive it to be unaccount- 
ſable. That God ſhould inſpire 2 man to call 
vice virtue, and virtue vice, is the moſt hor- 
ny | blaſphewy that can be conceived. But 
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the ſyſtem of the Lord Ns ow conliſten 
throughout! All its doctrines and precepts, 
its promiſes, threatenings, and encourage. 
ments bear upon one point, — the manifeſt. 
tion of the divine glory, and the ſubſtantial 
happineſs of the human race. While the 
Coran makes God the author of fin, and cx; 


hibits him as highly pleaſed with every ſpe. 


cies of debauchery, the New Teſtament 

_ affirms that he is the enemy of all unright- 
couſneſs, and muſt be angry with the wicked 

1 85 every day. Mahomet ſays, you. cannot Cite 
— pleaſe Allah by vice and wickedneſs; bit 
Chriſt ſay 5 there is no poſſibility of obtaining 

- the divine favor and friendſhip i in a courts 
of impiety. Finally, Mahomet ſays, men 

| ſhall be brutes even in paradiſe, where wine 
and ſenſuality will conſtitute their happinets, 
but Chriſt fays, nothing but abſolute purity 
— dwell i in heaven, where men will be de- 
livered from all manner of corruption, pollu- 

5 tion, or defilement, and fwallowed up, if | 


may 


cing any evidence of his pretended Sion 
be is not a meſſenger from that God who has 


! 
| ture to make the e of: Working a j 
; miracle, being conlcio to himſelf that he | | : 
has not the power N 5 omet of corſcque noe 
, never. attempte ed to work Av but Jab. „ec 


F to remove the importunity Gf the muttitinde 


which have been a lready men toned, But 
g day, without pr revious pro; parat?, on, and 


him, he perfor med the moi itn; 5endous mi- 
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lay ſo expreſs myſclf, in the bounatets V 11 
f 

tacies of the beatific viſion. { 

| 


An Impoſtor muſt bei incapable of produ- 7 
ſufficient to ſatisfy a ration al being, 8 8 8 1 10 


all nature at bis command. He will not ven⸗ 1 


upon that ſubject by the ſhifts and cvaſions 


| Chriſt made no ſhifts nor ev alions, f for in open 


3 


fore numbers who were prejudi Iced. againſt. 


| racles. He gave fight to thoſe who were 
born blind, raiſed the dead, and fed fire 


%%% mtheubhnd - 


RS 
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thouſand men with food ſufficient for fit,. 
1 will not af the apoſtles, I Will not afk 2 
Angle chriſtian upon carth whether Jeſus ever 
_ wrought any miracles z but I will als Celius, 
Porphyry, Tacitus, o eee all {worn 

enemies to Chrilt, a ad they will acknowledge 
he did. C elſus, it 18 true, alcribed them to 
the power of ma gic „but the facts themſelves 


he nevec Pre eſume 4 tO controv vert. AL Wray 
rcte ryed for Cel 8 2 diſcovei ff Þ that leg de. 
Ta ain cou! 4 fill a man's belly, and 15 an al.crs 
tion which mul make A | deiit dy a thias 


* ut it 18 rid 1 that miracles are not capa 
tlo of proof from human teſtimony, an! 
therefore they cannot be believed. As an 
unalterable experience, fays Mr 115 ume, bas 


ellabliſhed the 0 laws of nature So 1 


again Ink 4 miracle from the very nature of the 
ta Ct, is as entire a a8 any argum ent e 
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na read! y admitted, and yet it is no ar- 


gument at : 15 e the trüth of à miracle. 


Facts are TEES iy the ſame, independent 


of our conceptio 5 reſpecting them. A nura- 


cle is an obje ct . and therefore can be 


* 
* 
2 
3 
. 

— 
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* 
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* 

” 
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15 s fully atteſted by credible w 


5 Th | „5 8 1 11 
aſſaſſination of DP Celar I maintain that 


whatever is poſitble can be proved, but a 
miracle, lays Mr Hume, ac 
is rather a ſubject of deriſion than of argu- 


ment; there fore my 3 to his Owen 


premiſes, it is A fact in the nature of things im- 


poll ble. Perhaps it may e ſaid that it admits 
08 Lp from the 5 lente; but 


| Eg ant 3h, IDS oe Sr 6 
If that evidence be the report of the ſenſes, it 


| Ie 11 CCC. 
18 Oy to fee that in 1t ages and nations T1: 
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men ; there muft be an 1 one 
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regular manner 18 not miraculous; ; and 105 
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revelation: Bi it accord ing to bis Own account , 
that u hich we os happen. in a uniform an 


again the peſiibil: Ty of fuck: events is devicd, 


'T'be whole force of Mr Ham S arti Hery ac aint 


fe. 


m iracles 18 included! in the fot lowing lentence 


which, as b e terms it himſelt, is a maxim worthy 
of our attention. He aſffir m 18 that &< no teſti. 


- 


mony is ſuficic >nt to eſtab]: im a miracle, un- 


leſs the t timony be of ſuch a nature, that 


its falle 1069 would be more m irg cculous than 
the” fat hic ch it endeavours to eftablith. 
Chen," and nat till th ien, can It t pretend to 


1 hope to wake it 2ppear that ſuck evidence 

can never be obtained, and that it would, 

pon his Lyputhefis, deſiroy itfelf; yet it was 

. leaſt candid | to tell us what kind of err 1 
© 


STOR, = 


by, that any arent. a5 be more. miraculous 
lr, 1 or athough- every n mira he rec equine : 
an Kertion of pow: r 2 above kuman, yet we 


cannc 


9 


ommand my bel Her or opinion. | Although 


. Would! have deem ed ſuflicien K. 10 
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exnnot ſay that one miracle 1 is more miracu— 
ö lous than another miracle, becauſe it may re- 
N quire a ſuperior degree of power. That the 
teſlimony of any perſon or perſons can be 
i”. is phyſically impoſſible. The 
| ſuppoſition of falſchood, in their relation 
of facts, may be truly aſtoniſhing ; but it can 
never be called a ſuſpenſion of the laws of 
nature. When he laid down this favorite 
maxim with ſuch an air of t. iumpb, he CET = 
; tainly was not aware that it * ould deſtroy 
| tlelf, The force of the evidence which he 
; lows ſufficient to eſtablih the truth of a 
, religious miracle, is the only circum! ſtance 
that muſt have re Cc ered his s aſſent impoſ. ble. 


II the teſt mony be 1 more miraculous than the 


| fact w hich it 3 br cught to ſupport, it 10 OHous 
from his own concciion, that a miracle muſt 


be believed. Bat were th At teſt! SE: nony to Al- ; 
ſume a miraculous nature, 1 it would not 


N mae the mir: cle it deſt; ned 1 o eſtablilh 


ccord g to ancth er be! oved Poſition 


* 
po 
8 
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* 
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| ad mir able! Log e inde ed ! ] A cannot help being 
grieved, that the: man who could Wiite the 
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but neccſſarily deſtroy its own authority, ab- 
ſtractly conſidered. The whole amo it, 


therefore, of this wonderful maxim 18, to 


demand an impoſlſi bility 1 in proof of what i; 
poſſible, and which, though it could be 


Bran nted, would be an everlaſting barrier 


N 


own hy ypothelis, It w ould be to make one 


miracle prove: anot! er, while all ſuch ev ents, 
according to him, are ſubjects of deriſion, not 
of argument. Na ay, Mr Hume, J am not 


done with you ye "It would be to prove a 
Teller mi ache by . or to eſtabli ſh the 
- truth of what 18 1 1ghly incredible by .2 ſome 


thing that 13 in ore o. Elegan 11 Lo 1 


matchlefs . Liſte ry of En; gland „ Thould have 
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againſt the belief of miracles, even upon bis 


"» 6 
5 2 - 


2 


of Edinburgh, but thy t innocent book the 
New Teſlament, —what evil had it done 
him 2 


Mahomet declares he could work no mi- 


racles, but Chriſt wrought many, his enemies 
N being judges. They are objects of ſenſe, and 
| conſequently as capable of proof as any mat- 
ter of fact. The only circumſtance which 
can affect their credibility is the ſufpicious 

| character of eve-witnefles ; - but when it is im- 
| pollible that they could be deceived them- - 
| ſelyes, and when no reaſon can be aſſigned 
i by which it may appear that they meant to 
| deceive others, no lophiſtry upon carth can 

| prove why they ſhould not be cred! ted. If 

| either of theſe charges can be brought againſt Te 
| the apoſtles, and fairly. ſubſtantiated, L thail 


become the willing profely te of infidelity. | 


Finally, no man i who reſolves to commence | 
| impoltor malt venture to claim againſt the 
, Peru. 75 
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peculiar foibles, nor even the darling vices t 
thoſe whom he means to delude. This would | 
be to rouſe their indignation againſt him, to 
pave the way to innumerable ſufferings, per- 
haps to death itlelf, and give the finihing WW 
ſtroke to his ſyſtem : as ſoon as it is formed. 
Senſual happineſs, grandeur, and Jenin F 
being the only objects he can poſlibly have F, 

in view by endeavouring to delude mankind, 4 
and thus to rob God of his right; he wil 
= ſtudy their humours with as much care = 
and indefatigable induſtry as men can ſtudy . 
the ſciences. ; Poverty and contempt, perl. N 
cution and death, being the chief objects cf 5. 
his horror and averſion, he w ill ſhun them . 
With as much aſſiduity as the jaws of a lion, i tr 
As he deſigns to attain the unmoleſted, ths ® 

0 


unlimited gratification of his appetites and 
paſſions by ſuch a dreadful ſtep, he will be 
- extremely cautious how he cenſures. Al 
; theſe things muſt. be foreſcen by 2 deceive 
in the above manner he will find it nece!lury 
to acl, and all the fore- mentioned dan ger e 


— 
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muſt labor to avoid. What avails his ſcheme 
| if he is impriſoned for life, or put to death? 
| To what purpoſe i is it to aim at ſupreme Au 
| thority, if any ſtep of his conduct ſhould ex- 
; clude him from it for ever ? Theſe things 
; were well underſtood, and aitfully managed 
by Mahomet, who yielded to the darling g pale. 
ſons of his countrymen, and. denied them 
| the gratification of no appetite which they 
| were determined to indulge. Not contented 
wich al lowing them to ſin here, and encou- 
Inge them in vices to which they were pro- 
| bably ſtrangers before, he allowed them to 
hope for all manner of ſenſuality through 
| everlaſting ages, But Chriſt waged perpe- 
| tual war with every ſpecies of iniquity, and 
eprobated the moſt favorite vices of the :” 
greateſt per ſonages upon carth. In propor- 
| tion as error and wickedneſs became popular, 
and conſequently when it was dangerous for 

2 deceiver to meddle with them, be increaſed 


| n 925 
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in the thunder of his eloquence and force 


of his reaſoning againſt them, making 1, 
| ſecret of the terrible vengeance of Almighty 
N God, which the wretched abettors of ſuch a 


cauſe had to expect. Amidſt innumerabie 


trials, afflictions, and perſec utions, he pu: ſued 
impiety with a ſteady pace, and even in tho 
certain proſpect of death itſelf, he maintained 
| his oppoſition to the commiſion of wickee- 


neſs, Inſtead of compromiſing the matter 


between men's pre-conceived opinion is and 
his ſyſtem, he combated every argument i in 
ſupport of error and abſ ſurdity with a 0 
luute firmneſs which nothing could intimidate, 
By a candid examination of this conciſe con- 
trat, hope it will appear manifeſt that 
Chriſt and Mahomet are ant! ipods to cacl 

5 other, and that if the one of them he & 
ceiver, it is abſolutely impoſſible that _ 
other can. = 


* 
— 
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will here ſabjoin ſome miſcellaneous ob- 


; fervations, purpoſely omitted in the body of 
N the hiſtory. The deſign of this omiſſion was, 
nat the narrative might not be interrupted 
| by any circumſtance not eſſentially connected 
| with the principal deſign. The man who ex- 


pets to be conſidered by poſterity as a good, 


| that is, an impartial hiſtorian, ought to be 


totally devoid of three pernicious qualities, I 
mean Prejt judice, oy ſpirit, and an IMagina- 


= incapable of being confined by the reins 
Jof judgement. Actuated by theſe, a man 
1 Ioſes ſight of. his venerable character as a de- 
bender of truth, and degenerates into the con- 5 
| temptible retailer of fiction and romance. 
| He who commences poet may be Jawfully 8 
q indulg ed in paying his court to fancy, hut 
he whos ventures to take up the hallowed pen 

Jof hiſtory, mult keep lacred truth for ever 
| ia his eye. Rightly to inform, or com- 
| pletely to miſlead the human race, and 
chat too in matters of the great elt 5 


| ment, 
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ment, muſt attach to every biſtorian. the 


higlieſt reſponſibility. He deſerves eicher 
the grcateſt praiſe, or th moſt unlin lit 
ed execration. If he executes his work weil, 
7, diſcerning world will not deny him his 
"dearly bought laurels, His taſk is no leß 


honorable than it is laborious; for to give 2 
collection of dates and facts that delightful 


garb and plcaling appearance of which 24 
fine taſte is enamored, and yet rigidly adhere 


to the dictates of veracity ;—to difcriminate 
between the probable, the impoflible, and , 


real ;—in one word, to make pertinent, i in- 
forming. and zudicious refleclions on every 
Intereſting, or even incidental occurrence, — 
this is a Work 


Hic labor, loc opus eſt — 


= 7 indeed. 


"+4 man, aſſuming this character, is guide led 


by prejudice and party ſpirit, he 3 to 


be ſtigmatized as the moſt abominable che 


for m o che hated offspring of 
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; ſummate ignorance. If his foible conſiſts in 
harkening to the voice of fancy, he ouglit 
rather to be pitied than abhorred, for a poeti- 
cal hiſtorian is a moſt contemptible animal. 
Deeply penetrated by theſe ideas, I have no 
doubt attempted to avoid what I conceive to 

be defects in a writer of hiſtory, and therefore 
11 have purpoſely ſhunned taking any notice 
of a thouſand remarks and aſſertions reſpec? 1— 
N ing Mahomet, becauſe I conſidered them as 
deſpicable rubbiſh, I generally found t 


in hiſtorians who had the pernicious quo litic 
- formerly mentioned, or elſe ! in ſuch as were 
* poſſeſſed of very eminent endowments, but 


— ; vVere nevertheleſs weak enough to be led on 


| of themſelves by the current t of pop ula r opi- 
nion. 


Some have been credulous e enough to be 
leve, that a bull was trained to bri 8 Maho 
met the Coran upon his horns, and that he 
had pigeons. taught to e his ears 


m. hich he wiſhed to be coulic lered as th 25 
E 


. 
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7 Ipitit of God. "Theſe - are ſuch palpable Aye 
/ ſurdlities, and ſo completely calculated to de. 


roy, inſtead of advancing his deſigns, that 


they never would have been practiſed by 2 
Hgacious deceiver. They who could hand 
them down to polterity as matters of fact, 


mult have had a very mean opinion of the 


| judgement of mankind, for even to mention 

| them with any gravity of face, ſeems an ar- 
duous taſk. It is not unlikely, however, 
that they were not ſeriouſly believed at firſt, but 
wholly invented, and induſtriouſly circulated. 
by chriſtians, in order to render him as 
oadious as poſſible. 1 will not condemn an 
_ honeſt indignation at the wickedneſs of Ma- 
homet, what every 1 man muſt feel who re- 
arcs the honor of: God and the felicity of 
"the. human race; but when the indulgence 
. of it leads to the for ging of lies, and then 
= giving them to the world as. ſomething of an 


; 
oppoſite nature, leaving it to the Ingenuity Oi 


ſucceeding ages. to Wi innow the chaff hn 
SE wheat; f lach indignation becomes crim- 
ö ind. and baſe, „ 5 * 
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It is equally incredible that Mahomet 

 hould have been afliſted by two chriſtians, 
3 whom it is ſaid he found at Mecca, and w to 
| were poſleſſed of copies of the Old and New 
To fay that theſe were aiding 


Teſtament. 
to him in the compoſition of his Coran, is to 


5 aſſert that a {ſcheme which required the moſt 


profound ſecrecy, was brought to perfection 
in 2 public manner. His real coadjutors 
were unqueſtionably brought there by him- 


ſelf, and none elſe permitted to be piivy to 


his deligns. | They would be ſworn to keep 


| it a ſecret, and we have found already from, 
his murderin g of Bakira 
conſider even his oath as a ſuſlicient ſecurity, 


264 18 truly aſtoniſhing to think what ſore 
| men will believe, and alſo defend. 
| does not want followers who maintain that 
| he was a pure, immaculate ſaint from four 
ö years of age, notw ithſtanding he was both * 
| robber, 2 murderer, and an 2 adu terer. The 5 


5 that he did not | 


Mahomet 


1 
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angel Gabriel took him from among his 


play- fell ows, extracted his heart, wrung out 
the blood which contained the ſeeds of ini- 
qduity, and put it in again in a twinkling, 
Theſe and a thouſand ſuch fooleries, I did 
not deem it proper to mention in the body of 
the history, and 1 only make mention of them 
dere as a caution to the credulous, requeſting 
ther to judge of facts with impartiality, a. 
lowing teaſon to determine whether the 
pro os in ſupport of their truth be equally a 


convincing as the arguments on the other 


5 1 Nay, whether many things related 
oncerning him as true, do not obviouſly in- 
p 3 volve their own. reputation. Without this 
rational and juſt mode of procedure, it would 
be impoſſible to free the hiſtory of our holy 
religion from many abſurdities and tollics 
which profane wits and determined liars have 
often laid to its charge. For the ſame rev 
fon that we. ought to condemn Mahomet 
LD when he is worthy of it in 1 the clear ell man- 
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ner, it is our duty to free him from the im- 
putation of every thing which he neither 
faid nor did, admitting nothing to operate ED, 
to his prejudice which is dubious or impro- — 4 
bable. The devil himſelf 3 is entitled to to juſ- : 1 
[ tice, 8 


It is indeed extremely difficult in ſome 


caſes to hate wickedneſs, without at the ſame _—_ 
© W tive abhorring its perpetrator ; but if an 9 
5 | hiſtorian is not capable of doing fo, it is not A 
r WF tobe expected that he will always ſpcak the : 
d truth. To admit every thing againſt Maho- 4 
met which i ignorance or malice may deem it A 
5 proper to advance, is to deprive ourſelves - res 

d the power of refuting the moſt cenſummate 5 

'y W nonſenſe againſt chriſtianity. For example, 


ies Celſus wiſhes the world to believe that Ch riſe 
vo wrought miracles by the pow er of : 
on | but who in his ſenſes will take the in inder 
act word for this? While reaſon Heck n 
in- i phylic ally impoſſible to > Gill. a ma n's belly by 


106 
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 legerdemann, ten. thouſand ſhip loads of ſuch 
a man as Celſus may affirm it, without run. 
ning the hazard of being believed by any, 


In contemplating the wonderful revolution 


accompl liſhed by Mahomet, the inquilitive 
mind ſeems not alt ogether ſatisſied with its 


enſible rea! (ONS. It capable of bringing 
one he ſubjugation of ſouls, it may be {aid 


at they do not appear adequate to the taſk 


* 


Hatt te; ing of the great, and bribing of the poor; 7 
Bis indul lgence of ſer ſuality upon earth, and 
voluptuous paradiſe bey ond the grave, joined 
to the irrefitiible argument of compulſion or 
force, could not fail to overpower for a little; 


y ut how has even the energy of the ſw ord 


=} kept it ſo long i in being? An eminent per: 
= Jon age once [xi d of. chriſtianity, ! if this Work 


: Bene of men; it. Will come to nothing g. , but wt 
be 


of continuing it in exiſtence, and encourt- 
ging its ſpread. It muſt be granted that his 


| 1 truſt, for the honor of his own underſtand- 
ing, will ever apply this to the religion of 


external evidence, as we have formerly evin- 


| marks of forgery and deception, _ 


| brought about their own emancipation in 
; defiance of oppoſition. From being the ab- 


led 
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be of God, ye cannot overthrow it. No man, 


Mahomet, and infer that it muſt be from hea- 
ven, as it has continued above a thouſand 
years. Such an inference would be ſophiſ- 
tical and abſurd. It is wholly deſtitute o 


ced, and it contains innumerable internal 


5 | If this inference will not hold good, per- 1 
ups it may be ſaid that its exiſtence upon 
18 carth for ſo long a period is totally inexplica- = 
4 be. Men have been as ſecurely fettered by 
the manacles of deſpotiſm in a political, 8 

| the Arabs ever were in a ſpiritual ſenſe by 

| the impoſture of Mahoinet, and yet they have 


| ject faves of unlimited power, they have paſ- 
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ſed to a late & independence like a ſhock of 
electricity. Such phænomena, it muſt be 
granted, have been beheld in the political 
world, and conſequently it is logical enough 
to conclude, that a ſimilar eſcape might be 
made from the fangs of ſpiritual deſpotiſm, 
It ought, however, to be remembered, that 
men are ſeldom ſo much concerned a bout 
their ſouls as their bodies, nor ſo much taken 
up with how they ſhall be 1 in a future ſtate, 
- AS how they ſhall acquire caſe, honor, and 

: independence while they ſojourn upon earth. 
Add to this, that if conſcience can be kept 
ks : quiet, and an unlimited toleration given 
to che indulgence of their favorite paſſions ; 
| it is not ſuch a difficult matter as at fil 
8 ſight we might i imagine, to continue them in 
chains. Give moſt men thoſe things for 
Which corrupt nature has a ſtrong 3 
tion, and you may make them accede to any 
| Tron ny your think proper to pro. 


Pole. 
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poſe.* | The cauſe of this eaſy credulity i in 
religious matters is very obvious, for Gallio 


like they, care for none of theſe things, 


While it is beyond the limits of the human 
underftanding to fay at preſent, whether an 
invaſion or a mental revolution will ultimate- 
ly prove the overthrow of the fooleries of 
Mahomet, I would add to the above ſpecu- ; 
ations, that it is allowed to flouriſh i in the 


| courſe of divine providence, for the follow- 
ing reaſons, 


The Supreme Being often permits men to 


have their conſciences enſlaved by ſpiritual 


tyranny, 


| * I diſtinguiſh between accene and BELIEVE, 
| becauſe there is an eſſential difference between them. 


A man may yield a kind of aſſent to a blaſphemous 5 
creed for the ſake of grandeur or emolument, but it is 


| altogether impoſſible that he can firmly believe it. 
| In the one caſe he makes it his trade, while he would = 
| require indubitable evidence of its veracity in the | 
| Other, winch by by potheſi he can never r obtain. 


tyranny, as a ſcourge for the flupendoy, 
height of wickedneſs at which they have ir. 
rived, or for the glaring abuſe of favorable 
opportunities of eſcaping from ignorance, 

5 Ingratitude, negligence, ſelf-conceit, and pro. 
fligacy of manners, forged the chains of de. 
luſion by which the church of Rome has 
been fettered for ſo many centuries. Had 
chriſtians highly valued and ſuitably impro- 
ved the bleſſings of the everlaſting golpel, ve 
had never heard of that many- headed mon- 
ſter who uſurped the place of God, but who 
horrid dominion, we truſt, i is now drawing 
to its end. In like manner, if che Arabs and 
others had conſulted reaſon more than uf 
and a deſire to plunder ;—the dictates of con- 
icience rather than the hope of preſent and 
and everlaſting ſenſuality, their abandoned 
7 prophet would have fallen the unpitied vic 
tim of his own impiety. But when the ig- 
norance of mankind i is not purely invincible; 
when they continue in i rebellion againſt God, 


au 
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| ind in the indulgence of their appetites, con- 
; | | trary to the light, even of reaſon itſelf ; it is 

- W ouly juſt that they ſhowld be made the dupes 5 - 
. | of the greateſt villain. This accounts for the W | 


. | preſent ignorance and barbariſm of the Afri- | 
.. W £305, as well as s the intustien of the ſons of 2 
8 | ihmacl. 4 
„ But 1 alfo conceive that ſo large a portion 
e af the globe is allowed to be ſubjugated by & 


the forgery of Mahomet, to be a ſanding mo- 

| nument of the divine goodnel to us, and of 

| the terrible judgements we may reaſonably 

| dread, if we do not improve our bleſlings. 

| Thouſands among us are almoſt as capable of 

| being made the dupes of impoſition as the 

| Arabians were, and ſurely their abuſe of the 

licht of nature was not ſo criminal in the 

| fight of God, as our total indifference about 

| the goſpel of his ſon. We may therefore be 

left to be cheated out of our reaſon by ſome 

dexterous linpoltor, While others 8 
5 viſe 
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wiſe by the conſequences of our folly, may 
read our horrid crimes in their tremendous 


| puniſhment. It is needleſs t to diſſemble, that 
we do not deſerve the divine favors we enjoy, 
which are equalled by nothing but our ingra- 
titude, and of confequence they may be 
| ſpeedily withdrawn. Where is now the ce. 
leſtial knowledge once enjoyed by the fable 
natives of Africa's burning climes, when the 
immortal Origen preached to them the merits 
--of a Saviour? Is it fled, without leaving 2 
trace behind that it once was there, except in 
the faithful page of hiſtory, and ſhall not we 
7 tremble ? It we are at preſent: as enlightened 
as we are wicked, let us not forget that we 
wWere barbarians in the days of Julius Car, 
What has been our fate already may be ſo 


again, which ought to rouſe us to a ſenſe of 


our danger. Let the miſerable condition of 
all Mahometan countries inſpire us with 
= gratitude to the Almighty for his diſtinguiſh 
ing love, and make us ſudy to avert lis 


RIP eds thts 


r 
— 


— 


23 


judgements by univerſal reformation. The 
divine permiſſion of ſuch a cheat ſpeaks a bold 


and pregnant with reproof, If we have ſuch 


the wonderiul acuteneſs of our realoning 


c | 
- powers, as to be perſuaded that we could 
lo | never become the WI illing ſupporters of abſur- 
le eity and fraud; let us recollect what the 


| power of the ſword has accompliſhed already. 


| power of tyr anny in arms; we may fafely 
in oblivi ion the blaſphen my of the Coran, and 


ö themſelves. We have already given our pi. 
nion of an invaſion, and affirmed that nece 
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and animated language, full. of inſtruction, 


a lofty opinion of our own penetration, and 


| i A mental revolution in Mahomets n 
] countries will never be able to accomplil In its 
object, as it has to contend with the ſuperior 
conclude that a formidable 9 900 will bury 

| give millions the op; portunity of th inki ing fo; WE 


: | fity alone can juſtify ſuch a ſiep, even for the 
| emancipation of vi retch ied Mahoretans. | If 
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this be the method by. which divine provi 
dence intends to ſet them at liberty, it! 1s not 


improbable that Paſſwan Oglou is the perſon 


| Jellined by the Alnighty for ſo high an office. 
His troops, it is ſaicl, have French ofticers 
among them, by whom they are diſciplined, 
and a ee of F rench money, by which 


they are ſupported, ſo that he may yet be able 


to accoꝶ pliſh the total ſubverſion of the Otto- 


man empire. He may be impeded i in his pro- 


greſs by the interference of neutr al govern- 
ments; but if God intends him tobe the ſaviour 


of Maliometans from ſpiritual bondage, e oo 


ſpecies of op poſition muſt fall before him. 
Will neither juſtify nor condemn the motives 
1 of Paſſwan, becauſe I know them not, If 
he is purely actuated by rebellion, and 1 
_ thirſtfor perſonal aggrandizement, the conſe 
5 QUENCES. of his conduct, however happy chey 
moy be for millions, will not free him from 
Zuilt 10 the light of Jehovah. He often em- 
Plays the molt wicked inſtruments, actuated 
5 by che molt abomninable molives, in order (0 


| ACCON: 
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; xccompliſh his magnificent deſigns. The . 
vine procedure in the whole of his admini- 
tration is at preſent involved in obſcurity, 
and therefore while we ſtand aſtoniſhed at the 
| unexampled ſucceſs of a nation or an indivi- 
dual, he or it may only be an inſtrument iu 
| the hand of that God who rides on the WHirl- 

| wind, and directs the ſtorm. Ideas like theſ ie. 

| ſtudied with attention, and perpetually kept 
in view, would cauſe an immenſe ſaving of 
blood and treaſure to almoſt all the king RS 
| doms, empires, and republics upon earth, 


| Thoſe who: hold the eins off government 
in Mahometan countries, may be wiſe enougb 15 
| to ſee the abſurdity and blaſphemy of the 
| Coran ; but perhaps they are afraid to 
let the b at large into the fecret, f for fear 
| of the conſequences in a political point of 
| view, It muſt be allowed that abſolute det- 
| potiſm has every thing to fear from the pro- 
| grels of knowledge, and the rapid cultivation 5 


2 5500 
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of the Rü in underſtanding and no go. 


vernments beneath the p of heaven 1 
can be better calculated to make the ſubject : 

| wretch ed, than thoſe we call Mahometan, 1 
Put 10 conſtitution, ſuch As ours, can be b 
5 ra aid of inveſtigat! on and reſearch, for if the 0 
ns fubjeRs are as happy as the deſign of civil y 
= government can poſlibly | make them, its P 
ſafety muſt be inſured. as their knowledge is Ss = 
increaſed, Let Furkiſh emperors, therefore, al 
995 ern with W iſdom, moderation, and bene · tl 
volence, and then exery exertion to enlighten * 
the people, and all poſſible encouragement to 
9 ate truth from error in ſpiritual matters, th 
Weill only give ſtability to the pillars of their 5 

: N Th e fooleries of Mahomet Wi I | i 
. hen periſh for ever, without allecting the n 
xiſtence of one good government upon cat th. Wl © 

© happy period ! whoſe arrival is devoutly to 8 
be withed —when policy and the felicity of Wo 
mankind will be ſynonimous expreſſions. and _ 
VIE 


: when no conſtitution Will depend for its dap 5 


we Haus on the ſpread of religious blaſp bear. 
Although 
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Although we had never heard of the cha 
racter of M momet, of his debauchery, in} jul⸗ 
tice, cruelty, and cunning, it would be no 
difficult matter to demonſtrate the Coran to 
© be -4 forgery from its 1nternal ſtructure. 
could we ſuppoſe it poſſible that he ever 
wrought any miracles, at leaſt what might 


paſs for ſuch in the judgement of an ignorant 
rabble; they behoved it to be conſidered as 
abſolute deluſion, ariſing from the agency of 
the devil, or the power of magic. We 11 
reaſon. analizes the Arabian bible, and exa- 
mines its contents chapter by chapter, wit! 

| the impartiality of an. 9 ju udge, me 
needs not the w ant of miracles to pronoynce 
it a fabrication, By this NOD le faculty alone 
are we qualified to diſcriminate bet tween right 
and wro „truth and f ! or What 3 
a re to. or incompatible with, the ctcr- 
nal reaſon and ſitneſ s of things. The be 00K, 
therefore, which juſtifies a plurality © of wives, 
breaks down the barriers that ſe parate be⸗ 


* 3ͤ )en 
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tween virtue and vice, fandtions robbery and 


plunder, and offers an apology for every ſpe- 
cics ol murder, cannot be from God, and 


Reith ser angel, man, nor devil, could convince ; 


me of 10 e revetſe. 


| Put ind !ependent of all external evidence, 


« 1. 


whet her ariſing from miracles or the accom- 


pliſament of prophecy, it is caſy to demon- 


_Hrate the divine origin of the New Teſtam ent 


from its internal ſtructure. It contains, in 

add {tion to any thit ing mentioned before, 
ſome dodrines which are aid to be bey ond 
E. reach of the human underſtanding „and 
the core the concluſion of inkdelity is, „that 


= t 


it ca nnot be from God. The very oppoſite 


FOI the fair and rational inference, for how in 
the name of w onder can it be a forgery, * hen 


it is allow ed in ſome reſpe &s to be beyond 
un reach, even after it is gi iven to the world? 
Mad; it been ! in 0 reſpects: as plain as the rela- 


tion of two and two to four, 1 fl. ound Ne 


* N „„ mor? 
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more caſily believed that God was not its 
author, for in all his other works of creation 
and providence we find myſteries in abun— 
dince. Myſteries in the goſpel, therefore, 
arc only conſiſtent with analogy, and pro- 
claim their author to be the omnipotent Je- 
hovah. But it is allirmed that our future 
happineſs ; is not affected by the m yſteries of 
creation, ſince we may enjoy the favor of 
God for ever, though we mould not com- 
prehend even one among a thou; land. So do 
1 affert of the goſpel, that ſuch things as | 
tranſcend the graſp of all human reſearch are 
never made the conditions of eternal life, for 
a man may be happy! through everlaſting : ages, 
according to the ſolemn declarations of the 
word of God, without comprehending fluch 
doctrines as are proteſſedly my ſterious.— 
Faith and repentance are the conditions on 3 
which -it offers mankind the pardon of fin, | 
the protection of the Almighty through the 
whole « career of life, and nev er- ending felicity ; 


8 ond 
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beyond death and the grave. It contains 


nothing degrading to the author of our 


being, incompatible with hiſtorical facts, or 
the peace, good order, and happineſs of ſo- 
ciety; Fog recommends and enforccs the 
idea of ſubordination, which | 18 the determined 
enemy of ANAYC City © and contuſion In hort, 


it propoſes to make man in all reſpects what 


i qiſpaſſionate reaſon decla:cs he ought to be, 27 


and os” 4 ere its 5 dict ates aud ht neg uni⸗ 


1227 © emblem of heaven, . Para fe would 
5 then | be r. orc d, and very. fabulous deſerip- 
tion of the Sollen age 1 8 the poets of anti- 


D quity, be completly verified. 


we 1 the bleſlings ne enjoy. as 5 fub- 


5 jects of the Britiſh Contti-uti on, and per] haps 
we do not admire i in vain, but can you call the 
: beſt of them any other than perpe tual remem- 
| brancers of human folly and wickedneſs? 
: Even the e grand Fan of Engliſh liberty, 


trie! 
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trial by jury, reminds us that we are ſinners, 
whereas if the goſpel were univerſally be- 
leved, ſuch trials would be a palpable abſur- 
dity, and there would ſo9n be no words for 


judge, advocate, or witneſs, in the whole 


compats of human lungus, ge. It i 18 man!” 8 ig. i 


8 


norance of the goſpel and contempt of its 


moral requiſition, that have multiplied the 


crimes in the catalogue of ku: MAN WI ickedneſs. be 
Men who deny this, deduce their ideas from 


the ſuperſtition, blaſphemy, and nonſenſe 


which prieſtcraft has attached to chriſtianity, ; 
and which have made it aſſume the appear- 
ance of a monſter, as unlike the religion of 
the goſpel as light is to darkneſs. Is it then 
55Mble that the religion of Mahomet can | 
continue much longer, as it is in every parti- 
calar the very reverſe of chriſtianity or can 


the glorious goſpel of the Son of God be 


always conſined to a {mall por tion of the 
globe! No individu3 . nor combination of > 


| monſters, 5 
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monſters, however formidable, ſhall be able 155 


to preſerve the impoſture of Mahomet from 


| everlaſting deſtruction, nor all the infidels in 
2 tue univerſe ſet boundaries to the kingdom 
5 of the fans Meſſi ab, e 


1 fav kad that i in Funes thats are Go 


100 than fifty thouſand avowed atheiſts, divi- 
. ded into different clubs and ſocictics through- 
out that extenſive republic, which I believe : 
as firmly as that there are fifty thouſand devil s 
around the throne of God; but ſuppoſing it 
vere true, and by no means a piece of Britiſh 
= os manufacture, I do boldly aſſert that their 


united endeavors, though aſſiſted by four 


hundred thouſand libertines, atheiſts, and 
deiſts from England, will neither keep Maho- 
5 metiſm from the grave of oblivion, nor the 

HEALER OF THE NATIONS from univerſal 

: triumph. The Lord proſper the pure dictates 

of the New Teſtament, unincumbered with 

che names of Peter, Martin or Tack, and com- | 


ey 


* 
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pletely diſcomſt lit che abettors of the Arabian 
Impaſtor | ' + 


In addition to the authors mentioned in 
the preface, whom I found it neceſſary to 
conſult for the purpoſe of hiſtorical facts, it 
is but juſtice to allow that I have been much 
indebted, for a ſimilar purpoſe, to a life f 
Mahomet (I believe the only one to be found 
in Engliſh) written about a e ago, by e | 
Dr Prideaux, the then Dean of Norwich. Ty 1 
But with all due deference to the great abi- 
lities of the learned Dean, neither his lan- 
guage nor arrangement of incidents © PR | 
; worthy of imitation, Tt wants that nameleſs -Þ 
ſomething, that ine qua non of a good hiſtory 1 : j 
which is better felt than deſcribed, It is very | 

; deficient in moral and philoſophical reflec- 
= tions, and the Doctor allows many circum- 
ſtances both dubious and improbable to paſs 
through his hands withont a critical ſurvey, 5 
a What he finds abſurd he leaves in statu quo, 
Y — 5 and 


x 
) 
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and what he lights vpon in obſcurity he ſuf— 
fers to remain in darkneſs. It is, however 


"I \ 7 


an uſeful collection of hiſtorical facts; in 
which light alone I have made any uic of it. 
My lot being caſt in a ſmall commercial to en 


where learning is chiefly confined to the 


humble ſphere of figures, he has made me ac 
quaint ed with the atteſtations of many RY 
thors to which, in my preſent ſituation, 1 
would otherwiſe have had no acceſs. In line, 
have made much about the fame uſe of it | 
that Archbiſhop Tillotſon did of the divin ity ; Y 
of Dr Barr OW. | While the fundamental idea 
| of! his Grace's ſermons may have been dug 
out of that theological quarry, the ele gant | 
ſuperſtructure i is ſo entirely his own, that the 
whole fabric may be juſtly deemed original, 
To have ſaid leſs than this would have been 
doing injuſtice to Dr Prideaux, and to have | 
laid more would have been acting! in the lame 
manner tow ards myſelf, exhibiting 4 fooliſh al 


* E of modeſty which it becomes no man to 


IS cheriſh. 
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cheriſh. Let the two be compared together 


with the utmoſt attention, and I am confident 
it will appear that he has only been ated for 
0 the purpoſes 2 ſpeciſied. 


therefore throw it on the protection of a 


£andid public, hoping that the peruſal of it 
l will be of ſingular advantage to the cauſe ot 


Chriſtianity, my principal reaſon for under- 


taking the talk, 


Ty 
4 . 


"= 2 — e og ee ere non — a — — ca nne 
2 
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JNTRARY to my expectation, che | 


„ 0 4 4 * 
manuſer' ipt has fallen conſiderably (hort 01 


3 ; - £01 omple leting 2 my oh ject. Five numbers We 
_ rig nally promiſed, but the fize of the pa 
an altered fe om an octavo to 2 duodecimo, 


„-eiglit 1 inſtcad of thirty-two pag 


e each nut mber. This circunaſtanceh: 
hon 
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perhaps made me commit ſome few miſtakes, 
. | 7 DP Ip . = . / ? . 
in ſo far as the epson Or ONE and tus: 


5 


ſame idea may thus e denomin ated, for wn 


expected de: mands Came ſo T7 pidly upon me, 
that I was often obliged to compoſt A ver) 


haſty manner, Or cttrrentè Cal a; Ng 45 the SET. 


cieats expreſſed it. Hoving ex uſted the 
ſubje& originally pr . ya conciſæ de- 
ſcription of every material incident connected 


with the life of Mako! met, I humbly hope my — 
readers will not deem | it an unpleaſant ad 11 | 
tion 0 this work, ſhould 1 en cavour to la | "MM 
before the; ma ſuccinct account of EGYPT, „„ [ 
nature and diſpoſition of its inhabitants, to- 
gether with a ſurvey of its moſt wonderful 
5 natural or arti ſicial. his 


- cant 10t be Cont dered as wholly foi cigt to . 


e primary delign of theſe ſheets, ſince it foros. 
8 | WT a Pr Wince of the unweildy Ot tom an d Empire 
0, 1 and . becomes intereſting to Britons = 


7 another point of view, It 1 is now the t] leatre 
of war, occaſions oa NY the. maolt e and 


ven 5 


<<. 
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AUTHO R's APOLOGY | 
| FOR SUBJOINING AN 


ACCOU "NT or rern. 


ONTRARY to my expeftation, the 


manuſeript has fallen conſiderably | ſhort of | 


compleneg my object. Five numbers were 


01 iginally promiſed, but the ſize of the page 


WAS. 2 altered from an octavo to a duodec timo, 
and forty- eight inſtead of thirty-two pages 


4 <onftitrccachnumber. This circumſtance has 


e 


i perhaps made me commit ſome few miltakes, 


in ſo far as the repetition of one and the. 
ſame idea may thus be denominated, for un- 


expected demands came ſo rapidly upon me, 
that ! was often oblig 24 to compoſe in a very 


haſty manner, or crrente calamo as the an- 
cients expreſſed it. Having exhauſted the 


ſubject originally propoſed, by à conciſe de- 


| ſcription of every material incident connected 
with the life of Mahomet, I humbly hope my 
readers will not deem it an unpleaſant addi- 
tion to this work, ſhou uld I endeavour to 17 
before them a ſuccinct account of EO vr, the 
nature and diſpoſition of its inhabitants, to- 
gether with a ſurvey of its moſt wonderful 
5 curioſities, whether natural or artificial. Thi; 
cannot be conſidered as wholly foreign to thßs 
primary deſign of theſe ſheets, ſince it fort us 
a province of the unweildy Ottoman! Empire, 
and it becomes intereſting to Britons in 
another point of view, It is now the the gate 
ef W ar, occaſioned. by the molt. daring and. 


FF adven- 


„ * 
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adventurous pation ever e in - the 


annals of hiſtory. Napoleone Buonaparte at 


the head of thirty, ſome ſay fifty thouſand 
men, bas entered that country, and taken 


ſome of its principal cities. If the deſpatches 
of this aſtoniſhing man, ſnatched in ſuch a 


mir aculous manner from the devouring dcep, | 


Mal! fully develope his plans to our govern- 
ment, 1 ſuppoſe that my firſt conjectures re- 
ſpecting his final deſtination will be found to 


have been correct that he had conceived the 


_ deſtruction of our Eaſt In ts trade.” 


TY is ; certain that all Arabia muſt have fled 


before Buonaparte in a pitched battle, but 
their ſuperior knowledge of their own ſultry 
deſerts enabled them to do much miſchief by 
ſecret aſlaſſination; 1 and we cannot expect = 
1 find conſcience regulating the deportment : 


of freebooters and thieves, It muſt , however, 


"be acknowledged that his invaſion of Egypt i | 
juſtly reprehenGhlsy if attempted | without the 
1 2's | = know. 
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knowledge and conſent of the Ottoman 
Porte, and will unqueſtionably bring down 
upon him the vengeance of the Turkifh Em- 
E peror. It is equally as unjuſtifiable as the 
invaſion of France during the zenith of Du- 
mourier's glory. But we ſhall leave him tv 
Ki 1s deſtiny, which can be at no great diſtance 
and proceed dir ectly to our account of Egy pt. 
Should he reach the Indian Ocean wich the 
greateſt part of his army, there can be no 
doubt but commodore Blanket will give a 
; good account of him! I IF he does not, it is 


0 de feared that his junction with the amy 


"Ot; Ti 1ppoo Saib will do more injury to Bri- : 
5 tain than France lately fuſſered in her naval 

defeats. But let us not entertain any gloomy 
apprehenſions from his preſent expedition, 
however ſtupendous his genius muſt be al- 
5 lowed to be, ſince, in ſo far as we are a ble to 
zudge, there does not exiſt a phyſical poſli- 

bility ol its ever r being accompliſhed, ; 
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three parts, called upper, middle, and lower 


Archxr EGYPT was. le. into 


Egypt, or Thebais, Heptanomis, and Delta. 
It is now comprized in two, called the nor- 

: thern and ſouthern diviſions, or lower and 
upper Egypt. It lies between the Mediter- 1 
ancan and Ethiopia from ſouth to north, and 
between the Red Sea and part of Africa 
between e caſt and weſl. The inhabitants of 
. this 5 


dre 
For 
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of 
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this country boaſted of their great antiquity, 


and pretended to have accurate chronological 


accounts of various tranſactions for more than 


twenty thouſand years. This piece of empty 
pride or conſummate ignorance, ſo repug- 


nant to the chronology of every other nation, 
except the chineſe, who likewiſe carry their 
time beyond the commencement of creation, 
can add nothing ty the reſpect ability of a peo- 
ple, worthy in many reſpects of the elteem 


of mankind. 


e in upper Egypt, 1 to the 
teſtimony of the moſt reputed hiſtorians, 
Was equal, if not ſuperior to any city upon 
| earth, in point of extent and population. It 
18 reported to have had an hundred gates, by 
each of which it could ſend out two hun- 
dred chariots, and ten thouſand hbohting men, 
| or twenty thouſand chariots and one million 
| of ſoldiers ; ſo that upon a moderate calcula- 
tion i it muſt have been more chan three times 

” 
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as large as the city of London. It" is now 
called Said, ſome of whoſe moſt magnificent 


buildings are yet almoſt entire, ſeeming to bid 


defiance to the ravages of time. Little 


minds are ſoon aſtoniſhed, but in Said there | 
is 2 palace ſtill ſtanding, which the moſt en- 


lightened muſt admire. The extent of | 
ground occupied by it is not perfectly aſcer- | 
tained; but we may conclude it to be pro- 8 
digious from what is related by Strabo, woos 


was upon the ſpot. A ſingle hall, which to x 


appearance is in the middle of it, is hs 
by no leſs than one hundred and twenty pillars, 
thirty-ſix feet in circumference, and propor- 
tionably high. This mocks all modern archi- 
: tecture, and ſhews us to be only pigmies in 
ſcience compared to ſome of the ancients. It 
is at preſent of leſs note than other citics, | 
and ſeems to have long ſince yielded to Alex 
; andria, Grand Cairo, and 4 few others. : 


Alexandria in lower Egypt, once che me- 


1 tropolis of that country, and ſtill a 155 of 


con- 
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conſiderable importance, was built by Alex- 
ander the Great, from whom it derived its 
name; After the deſtruction of Carthage, it 
had perhaps the greateſt trade with foreign 
countries of any city in the known world. 
Here the conqueror of Italy lately landed 

with a numerous army, and here Lord N ellon 
defeated the Fr ench fleet by a manceuvre at 
once ſingular and dangerous, It is lituated 
about one hundred and twenty miles to the 


north. weſt of Grand Cairo. Here too is ill 
to be ſeen the famous pillar of Pompey, * 


venty feet high, and twenty. five in circum- 


ference, one entire ſtone of marble. At the 


foot of this monument Buonaparte cauſed the 
brave men to be buried who fell in the taking L 
of Alexandria, and upon it he inſcribed their 


names. It i is ſaid that the immortal Chatter- | 


ton, whom a callous public allowed to live 
and die in obſcurity and want, uſed to pur- 
chaſe trumpets with the money he received d 
tom relations or acquaintances when only, a 

5 child, 
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child, and Buonaparte when a very young 
boy, could ſcarcely be prevented from alcend- 
ing in a balloon. 


5 though ſeldom attended to at that early period, 
are indications of a genius ſuperior to the reſt 


of mankind. This was fully verified in che ; 
caſe of Chatterton, conſidering how ſhort a | 


time he lived; and it has been completely 


proved by the achievements of Buonaparte, | 
who no doubt felt an unutterable enthuſiaſin | 


for ancient bravery while at the venerable 


baſis of Pompey's pillar. In Alexandria was | 
the famous library ſo much talked of all over | 
| the world, in which were no leſs than ſeven | 
hundred thouſand volumes, tour hundred] 
thouſand of which were unhappily deſtroyed] 
It is not to be difputed that many] 
_ thouſand volumes periſhed in this conflagra-| 
tion, of ſuch vaſt importance to the interclt] 
of the arts and ſciences, that the inveſtiga| 
tions of g genius will never be able to make 


by fire. 5 


- vp the lots, 


Circumſtances ke theſe, | 


« : Ptolemy 


fou 


per 
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Ptolemy Philadelphus, o one of the kings of 


Egypt, cauſed the Old Teſtament to be 
tranſlated from the Hebrew to the Greek by 
ſeventy- two Jews, ſix out of every tribe; 


and this is the verſion which now goes by 


the name of the Septuagint. The moſt an- 
cient and valuable manuſeript of the New 
Teſtament was alſo met with at Alexandria, a 
printed copy of which i in the old Greek cha- 
racter 1 have peruſed with much pleaſure, D 
and venture to recommend to the ſons of 
literature the learned prolegome na written in 
latin at the beginning « of this valuable work. 


Grand Cairo: 18 now the city of. greateſ - 


note in Egy pt, and is ſaid to contain upwards 
of two millions of inhabitants. It is defend- 


ed by a caſtle of vaſt ſtrength, the antiquity : 


of Which 16-- not certainly known. lt i 


founded upon a rock without the city, the 
Works of which are about three miles in 
periphery o or cincumference. A place ſo for- 


tied 
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tified as it unqueſtionably is, might have re. 


ſiſted the force of Buonaparte, who, in ſo far 
as we can gather from newſpaper intelligence, 


18 very deficient both i in cavalry and artillery, 


It ought, however, to be remembered, that 
the Reis Effendi or principal ſecretary, to- 
gether with ſome other miniſters of ſtate, are 
ſaid to have been baniſhed from the Ottoman | 
Porte, on the ſuppoſition of being friendly to | 
French principles of government. May not 
the Baſla of Grand Cairo be likewiſe tinctu- 
red with republican ſentiments, i in which caſe | 
all the oppolition made to Buonaparte would | 
be. merely a feint to ſave appearances. [ do | 
| + Not offer this as a fact, but its being a circum. | 
ſtance far from impoſſible, affords an import- | 
ant topic for political diſcuſſion. There is | 
. Cairo, within the caſtle, a well called Jo- 
ſeph's well, perhaps as great a curioſity as any 
in Egypt. It is three hundred feet deep, cut | 

: out of a ſ- lid rock. having two hundred and 

: twenty Reps | by” which * deſcend to it. It 


. 


1 
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is fo gradually ſlope: 1, that the oxen, employ- 
- ed in throwing 8 up the water, Can g0 down 
the ſteps with the greateſt facility. Should 


we attentively conſider the wiſe and maſterly 9 


policy of Joſeph, while prime mintiter of 
Egypt, we will not be ſu; priſed to find the 

inhabitants of that country alcribing to him 
every thing g great and magnificent, It he did 
not cauſe it to be dug, {Ul the tradition. 
which has prevailed. over every other opirior 
for time immemorial, is a full demonſtr ation. 
that it is very ancient. I can fin I no part of 
Joſeph's adminiſtration liable to cenſure ex 
cept one. and that tha ink God) 18 diametri 5 

cally oppoſite to the deportment of all no- 
dern miniſters—his rapid extenſion of the 3 in 

; fluence of the « crown. . 


The water 18 brought out of Jo ſeph's well 
: by means of a |; ge w ben turned by oxen, 

limilar to thoſe engines which are uſed in this 
. * „ eee | 
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country to draw coals out of our pits, and it 
13 after wards conveyed from 4 relervoir by 
pipes to all parts of the caſtle. It was an- 

_ £1ently wrought by one hundred and fifty lives, Sh 


when the inhabi itants of Egypt were almoſt as 
vicked as thoſe Europeans who are concerned 


in the African ſve trade; but they have 
long ſince abandoned the nratlice as incon- 


ident with tie Coran of Mahomet, although 
: ſhould ſeem it is not repugnant to the be- 


nevolent ſpirit of chriſtianity ! | 


Horace aid of * brodu ions 2 28 an au- 
thor, exegt monument um are perenmus ; * but 


the 


That is, 1 have executed A monument more laſ- 


ing than br iſs. The Roman bad meant to ſay that 
he WS ſure of immortal fame from his Works. We Ez 
5 grant chat his wiitings will be admired, while a taſte | 
for elegant poetry, refined wit, and found julgment 
can be ſound upon earth, bar it would bave Deen 
rather more modeſt, if Horace Dag. allowed another i 
0 fay 0 ſor him. 5 by 


= 
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the Egyptians, although ſaperior to all the 
nations of the wo: Id for their acqu, aint ince 
with moſt. branches of uſeful know'edge, 
were chiefly ſolicitous to acquire immortality 
from their ſublime and magni ificent ſpecimens 
of inimitable architecture. We cannot find 
beneath. the canopy of heaven ſuch awfu' ly 

5 grand diſp! ys of maſonic kill, yet anding 
great in age and noble in decay, after Hun 
Adreds of ages have Elapſed, and looking for- 
Ward fill as if only determined to perill when 
nature groans her laſt. 5 


The obeliſks of Egypt are perhaps the molt | 
ſurpriſing pieces of workmanihip ny where to 
be met with. Some of them are fill ſtand— 
ing, and ſome of them brou, zht from that 
: country to Rome by the emperor Auguſtus, | 
and form at this day its greateſt ornaments. 


Rome, on e the miſtreſs at the world, and 


fovereign arbitreſs of ſtates, convinced that 5 
1 8 'F dhe 
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ſhe could never equal Egypt in this ſublime 
art, deemed it ſuflicient honor to borrow wha: 
the could not fabricate, Seſoftris erected yes 


of theſe obelifks in the city of Heliopolis, e each 
one hundred and eighty feet high, and 061 in 


cin cumference. 


To form an adequate idea of he vaſtnef; 
N ſucu an undertaking as the cutting and 
and erecting of ſuch ſtupendous pillars, it 


8 may be neceſlary to obſerve, that no lefs than 
twenty thouſand. men were employed about 
4 lingle obeliſk. As they were very numer- : 
ons, and cut in the quarries of upper Egy pt, 
the tranſporting. of them with facility to 
almoſt any part of that country may be deemed 
miraculous. By a patience. and dil; igence 4 
almoſt incredible, they cut canals 1 in the very 
| quarries, and thus by the help of prodigious 
rafts they availed themſelves of the inunda- 
tions of the Nile to c convey thoſe en . 
Rones 


J 
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ſtones to e they . "Many 


things beyond the reach of individual *EXET>. - 
tion, caunot ſv: mount the collected ſkill and 5 


| energy ot 5 thouſands, | 


The pyramids of arextel magnitude v we re 
three in number, although there were many 
more of inferior note. The largeſt of the 
three is ſaid by many reſpeRtab! e hiſtoriais to 
be no leſs than eight hund:ed feet high, and 
: each fide of its ſquare baſe eight un. 4 68 - 
founded up on a rock. Whe n we contemplate 
in imagination ſuch a dreidful pile, the leaft | 
| Kone of which i it was Sade being more = 
FIR thirty feet. fin. ly poliſhed, and covered 
with hieroglyphics, we. are ove erwhelmed 
: with altoniſh ent at the unexampled pa- 
tience, indef: tivab} e ind 'uſtry, and conſum- | 
mate extravagince of the ancient inh. b: tants 
of Egypt. lt is reported that it coſt up- 
45 wards of t wen! y-tive thou and Hun is, re- = 


ü 17 tor onions, leeks, and garic tor the: w. ck. 
J)) men, 
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men, ſo that the ſum total of its expence mui 
have been many millions. A hundred thou— 
fand workmen were conſtantly employed, | 

being relieved by alike number at every three 


; . E » e * 
m 4 _— 
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months end. It took no leſs than ten years 
to hew the ſtones, and twenty more to erect 
it alter the materials were got ready. Al- 
thong! 1 its ſummit appears no more than a 


point to luck as view it from the bottom, it 15 
about eighteen teet tquare, and makes an EX 


5 celle nt 8 tform. 


A work lefi collly, tupendous and magni- 
ficent, would have tranſmitted its au: hor's 


name with honor to the end of time ; ; yet it 
ö | is no el aſtoniſhing than it is true, that ſcarce 
| | any two hiſtorians agree about the names of 
4 thoſe monarchs by whom the pyramids. were 
I 1 7 begun or fivithed. To what, it may be aſked. , 
? = 0 this circumſtance to be aſcribed, fince the 
6 perſo! 13 by whom they were er ected muſt 1 


5 Joubte diy have hoprd to derive from them 


cver- 


8 — — 
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everlaſting fame? It ſeems capable of being 
| accounted for 1n the following manner, The 
time, money, and labor wafled in building 
them were not made uſe of for the purpoſe 

of public utility, but to ſatisfy the pride, va- 
. nity, and ſelf-conceit of ſome inſignificant | 
tyrants. I he reader will perhaps be aſtoni u- 
ed to hear, that all the er uelty and injuſtice, 


all the profuſion. of time and treaſure which : 


| thoſe dreadful buildings occaſioned, were 
only intended. to procure — hat ?—to pro- 
ea hated tyrant fix feet of 2 tomb! 
| What heart can help feeling indignant at E 


ſuch boundleſs prodigality for ſo pititul a 
purpoſe, or fail to adore the ways of divine 


providence in keeping their Names a lecret 
by whom they 1 were reared? 3 


But ſuppoſing for a moment, Hat all this 


time, la bor and trealure coud ha ve been 
lawfully expended on the bu: ying place of ——- 


poor worm of the duſt, yet the otj ct of ſuch | 
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extravagance was ultimately defeated. Such 


were the cruelties and rigorous exactions of 
the deſpots by whom they were built, that 
ſurviving friends durſt not inter them therein, | 
for fear of the juſt Vengeance and indigna- 
of the people. Could an ambitious indivi- 


dual exceed the impious builders of the 
tower of Babel, and actually rear a fabric 


whoſe ſummit: would reach to heaven; ſhould 
a ſing e ſtone of 1t be laid in tyranny, all his 
expected glory would be utterly blaſted. It 
is neither the triple crown nor the ſingle 


diadem that will ever make a diſcerning poſ- 
terity fall i in love with injuſtice. 


Another diſplay of vanity, extravagance, | 
and oſtem ation to be met with in bgypt is 


the famous labyrinth. o much talked of by 


ancient hiſtorians. It was a whole group of 


palaces. twelve in günder which were faid 


| — conſiſt of not fewer than fifreen hundred | 
rooms. lt bad an 2 equal: number of ſubter- . 
. „„ raneous | 
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raneous apartments, intended as burying 
| places for their monarchs, and as the repoſi- 

tories of facied crocudiles, which the Egyp- 
tians worſhipped as Gods. This fur rniſhes 5 
one remarkable inſtance out of many more 
which might 1 aſſigned, that the wiſeſt and 
molt intelligent men upon earth were igno- 
raut of God before the promulgation * 
chriſtianity. The ancient natives of this 
country we are now deſcribing were no 
doubt good aſtronomers, lince the four fides 
or. che largeſt pyramid. were exactly turned 
to the four cardinal points of the hea- - 


vens; we have already ſeen that they ex- 
ceeded the whole world for their knowledge 3 
of architecture, and it is thought by Bonnys 


caſtle and others, that the inundations of the 
Nile ſuggeſted to them the ſtudy of geome- 
try. Yet amidſt all their acquaintance with 


ſcience, it 1s painful to think that they were : 
2 the uſand times more ſtupid in theological . 


matters than any modern ſavages. We all 
= | alter. 
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afterwards have occaſion to ſpeak of their 
worſhip, when it will be found that goes 
grew in their very gardens as faſt as muſh- 
rooms. IT: was impoſſi! ie to Zet out of th 


labyrinth after proceeding any length as 


it. w.thout a ball of thread o ſome ſuch con- 
ductor as was ufe\! by DeJajus in the la, Jy 
rinth of Ciete, which is thus mentioned by 
7 Vir gi: - 


. Dedalus ipſe dolos tecti ambageſque reſolvit, 
15 Caeca — flo veltigia.” 


1 8 | That is, Dedalus unravels the turnings and 1 
5 windings of the houſe, by conducting his davk | 
ſteps with a thread. _ with to tranſlate 2s 
. en as ee . 


"Tape is urpaſſed by no > country oe 


: the canopy of heaven for the fertility + of its | 
ſou, and the luxuriancy of its crops, and yet 
DR is very ſeldom watered * the clouds of 


heaven. 


haſ — — 2 © — 
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beaven. To whi it is this to he ifcribed | 
this country we know, that while the e pes is 


cheriſhed by che benign influences of the ſun, 
the exhalations which alcend from it give 
back their treaſures to promote vegetation. 
But Egypt, almoſt totally d. prived of this 
 benevol: nce of the clouds, has it more than 
compenſated by the inundati; ons of the Nile. 
Tie ſource of this river was long a matter f 
dub: ous ſpeculation, till it was fully diſcover- - 
ed by Mr Bruce to be li” vated in Abyſſinia, 
Its inundations, Which over flow the country | 
once a year, beginning about the month of 


June, and laſt: ing during the tut e fu! blequent 5 
months, leave a fecun- lity | in 1 ſoil ſuperior A 
to what could be pros duced by the ich e ſt 
manure upon earth, The Nile, after riſing 
. out of Abyſſin A. 18 gradually accumulating 
waters from numberleſs rwulets, and them 
paſſing through Ethiopia in a mean. lering 
coui ſe, it it lealt falls into F Ty pt in the mag- : 


| nitude of a river, The inundations are occa- | 
1 | Toned 
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fioned by the prodigious quantities of rain 
which fall in Ethiopia at a particular ſeaſon 


of the year, making the lands more or leſs 
fertile in proportion to their depth As 
either a famine or abundance 1 is the effect of 
every inundation, it will not be deemed ſur- 
pꝛiſing if men in all ages have been uncom- : 
monly attentive to the different degrees of its | 
increaſe. A certain author of conſequence 
among the ancients, ſpeaking upon this ſub- 
jet tells us, that when it riſes to the height 
Of twelve cubits (or eighteen feet) a famine | 
is exnetted ; the country {till thirlts when it 
i bs thirteen ; fourteen cubits inſpire the peo» 
| ple with good hopes; fifteen diſpels the fear 
of ſcarcity, an. ſixteen gives them tran{port. 
The kings of Egypt placed a pillar at Mem- 
phis with che different degrees of its increaſe 
marked upon it, the reſult of long experience 1 
and attentive obſervation. This cuſtom is 
Aill K. pt up. and at Grand Cairo there is 
2 public proclamation made every day during 
the inunvation, | to let the numerous inh bi- 


tants 
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dants kiow how high it has riſen. When it 
reaches ſixteen cubits (twenty four feet) 
the ſure prognofiic of great abundance, the 
people teſtify their gratitude to heaven by 
fire- works, ee feſtivity, aud every 
demonſlration of joy. What a bitter re- 
fection upon Britons | If we have fix * ecks = 
of the ſevereſt drought, even in the moſt 
critical ſeaſon of the year, we fret, murmur, 
and repine! But when we experience the 
loving-kind neſs of the Lord in opening the 
bottles of heaven, we inftapily forget his 
merciful e and remain culpab * 


; ſtu meu 


5 The Nile falls. over 1 rocks between 
Ethiopia and Egypt! in the for m ot cataracts, 
making ſuch a areadful noiſe as to be heard 


3 miles off. Here the inhabitants exhib! it 


a ſcene which! is an amuſement to themſelves, 1 
but terrifying to ſtrangers. Two men = 
into a ſmall boat, one of them to guide ad” 
i 2 EE the 
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the other to row her, and after they have 
kept her for ſome time reſiſting the fury of 
the waters with much dexterity, they at laſt 

allow themſclves to be hurried down the 

precipice with the velocity of an arrow, as if 
they were to be inſtantly twallowed up by 
the roaring torrent. But all on a ſudden 
they are diſcovered at a conſiderable diſtance 
on the calm ſurface of the Nile, after it has 
: returned to its Proper courſe. wy 


| As it cannot be ſuppoſed chat T wh 1OIC | 
country ſuch as Egypt. about fix hundred | 


8 miles long and one hundied and fifty broad, ” 


can be entirely overflowed by the Nile, the 2 
labor and induſtry of the inhabitants have 
every where cut large canals, by Which the 
Waters are judicwully ſelecte d and advan- 
tageoully diſtributed. Finally, as the high 
grounds cannot be refreſhed, even by the | 
iuſtrumentality of the canals, they uſe What 
: are called fpiral pumps for chrowing * to 
any 
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any height, the firſt of which, it is ſaid, was 
invented by Archimedes N chile on his er avels 


. into Egy 5 


10 order to preſerve the waters from being 
waſted as much as poſſible, one Moeris. King of 
Egypt, cauſed a lake to be dug about twenty | 

miles in circumference, and. to be joined 
With the Nile by a canil about twelve miles 
long, by which means the ſuper lluous waters 
were preſerved as a moſt precious treaſure, 
till the earth ſhould ſtand in need of them. 
When the inun« dation was not ſufficient Tor. - 
the purpoſes of vegetation, the waters of the - 
lake were brought i into its aid. 80 prodigious 
wree the {luices of this arti! fcial river, ml may 
ſo call it, that it is confidently reported, 
= by good hiſtoriaus, that the very expences 
of opening and ſlntting them amounted 
to eleven thouſand two hundred and | fifty 
| pounds. N 
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The providence of God is conſpicuouſly 
nerciful to this country. How wonderful 
is it that ſuch prodigious quantities of rain 
mould fall in Ethiopia in order to water it, 
{o that in a country. where a ſhower of rain 
ſcarce ever fails, and where the ſoil is dry 
aud ſandy ſhould be the moſt fruitful in the 
univerte.. It is no 0 remarkable that the 
north. caſt winds OW continually dur ing 
the in dation, to PT event the waters from 
flowing loo rapidly, and to hinder them 
- Jr being diſcharged into the ſea. In hort, 
the Whole procedure of the Almighty is a 
miracle of goodneſs, which, to the honor 
of the ancients be it ſpoken, they have not 
| failed to mention. The country of Palefiine 
Was nouriſhed aſter a different manne 
neither by any inundation, nor 5 


thowers, but by rains at two fixed ſeaſons of | 


the year, as the reader will find by contult- 


ing the eleventh chapter of the book l 


5 Deuteronomy. The Nile emptics itſelt into 
„ the 


5 
I 
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the Mediterranean by ſeven mouths, the two 
largeſt of which are called the Peluſtin and 


Canopic, from two cities in their vicinity 


named Peluſium and Canopus, but now 


Damictta and Roſetta. 


Egypt was once a country of: pr odigions 
ate and commerce, and Alexandria the 


/ Chief city of it in this reſpect. All the trade 
of the weſtern world which it carried on 


With Perſia, | India, Arabia, and the eaſtern 
parts of Africa, was totally by the Re ed Sea 
and the mouth of the Nite, a very lon 2 and 
| tedious navigation, till a paſlage ** as : dic. 


: covered above two hundred years a go b y the 


Cape of Good Hope. It was ever eſtecmed 5 


by antiquity as the magaz ine of wil don 2 and 


| uſeful knowledge and from whic! by the m. * 
1 celebrated ſages of Greece and Rome den ved | 
their All in the arts and ſciences. Ps ven ” 


the immortal Homer, Pythagoras, Plato, 


Lyc curgus, golon, and many others travel n 
; zuto Egypt to comp lete their fudios, God 


T £3: 5 5 ff himſelf 
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Himſelf makes bonoribls mention of this 
country, when, in deſcribing the character 
of Mofes he adds, that he was learned in all 
the wiſdom of the Egyptians. They were 
1 nſummate politicians, and drew their ideas 
of civil government, not from antiquated 5 
precedents and mouldy parchments, but from 
, *the nature and circumſtances of man as 2 
focial animal. Naturally of a grave and 
ſerious caſt, chey ſoon diſcovered that good . 
government cannot conſiſt in curtailing the — 
eſſential rights of mankind, in the accumu- MK 
lation of ſinecures, or the enriching of . 
dividuals at the cxpence of the reſt, but in =; 
making lite eaſy, and conferring happineſs on Dy” : N 
the people at large. Although the govern- 57 [ 
” ment might be called abſolute, as the crown 
Was hereditary, yet there was an eſſential 92 0 
5 difference between the kings of Egypt and”. p 
all the ſovereigns of Europe who are con- 2 
ſidered as abſolute, "TRE kings of this 
country wre under greater reſtraints from 
the laws th han any of their lubjecte, and 10 
con- 
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that the mandate of an individual thould 
regulate any country. No foreigner was 


admitted to important offices under the 
5 crown, but natives of the country, and thoſe | 
ſuch as were moſt diſtinguiſhed by their birth, 
and eſpectally for the nature and extent of 
their er audition, that they might infuſe - 
nothing mean, puerile, or tyrannical into the 
minds of their royal maſters, nor exhibit any 
N thing before them incom patible with the 
- digaity of a king. . "The: monarchs of Egypt 
; ſubmitted chearfully to have both che quan- 
tity and quality of their victuals and drink 
preſcribed them, knowing that intemperance 
” 18 hoſtile to the exerciſe of every manly 
| qualification. They did not eat to tickle the 
palate, or gratify appetites of their on 
: creating, but thoſe cravings. of nature which 85 


5 are peculiar to every climate. God has given 


us but few appetites to ſatisfy, while the . 
ideal calls of pampered x nature are ablolu- CS 


in- 


1 
dont; 1ently they were utter r Aringeri to 
that trightful. horrid, and monſtrous opinion, 
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innumerable. Regularity in eating and 
drinking was ſo ſcrupulouſly obſerved both 
by kings and ſubjects, that they ſeemed to 
be actuated by the preſcriptions of lome 
eminent phyfician, while their conduct in 


this reſpect was only obedience to the eſta- 
bliſhed laws af the land. So zealous and 
genuine was their attachment to an abſtemi- 


5 ous courſe of life, that we are informed there 
was a temple at Thebes, one of the pillars 


of which was almoſt covered over with exe- 
erations againſt the ſovereign Who firſt 


introduced luxury into the kingdom. 


As the morning is juſtly deemed the fitteſ! 
time for attending to buſineſs of importance, 
when the 1 ind, envigorated and refreſted 
_ by the balmy comforts of ſleep, can contem- | 
plate ol jects with impartiality; 6; this was the : 
ſeaſon lixed upon by the monarchs of Egypt 4 
to in ves! igare the merits of all the letters in 
their poll lion, that they might be enabled : 

to give chem ſuch diſpaſſionate replies as 


required 


Ie —— — 
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required the aid of wiſdom, juſtice, or bene- 
volence. They attended places of workhip | 
every morning a3 ſoon as they were dreſſed, 


where ſacrifices were offered up to their falſe 


deities with the utmoſt { ſolemuity and devo» 
tion, Here the high prieſt took 0 cc i 


enumerate the good qualities of- the king, 


ſuch as his piety, affability, moderation, 
juſlice, magnanimity, ſincerity, hatred of 
falſchood, liberality ſelk- government, and his 


2 


boundlels love of merit. He then mentioned 
the crimes of which kings might be guilty, 
5 inſinuating, at the ſame time, that they did 
not commit any, and pouring forth 1 impre- 
cations againſt ſuch miniſters as gave them 
pernicious counſel, or attempted by any 
N means to diſguiſe t! ie truth. N othing could 
have been conceived with more conſummate 
_ kill and addreſs, or better qualified to kindle | 
2 ſpirit of ambition in a royal breaſt, to excel 
in (hoſe amiable qua lifications Which add N 


importance to ez 


” 
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It is the higheſt and moſt intereſting duty 
of ſovereigns to adminiſter r juſtice to their 
ſubjects, and prove themſelves the determined 
enemies of every ſpecies of partiality. Ac- 
cordingly, a deep conviction of the magni- 
tude of this truth induced the Egyptian 


kings to ſtudy this with indefatigable care, 


becauſe the happineſs and proſperity of in- 
dividuals depended upon it, and by an ob- 
vious conſequence, the felicity and perma- 


nency of the ſlate, which is nothing more 
than the aggregate of its individuals. With- | 
out the impartial adminiſtration. of public 
Juſtice, the weak and defenceleſs would be 
left deſtitute of protection or redreſs, | chile 
the great and opulent would triumph with 


impunity in the perpetration of wickedneſs. 
But as the monarch of an extenſive country 


cannot poſſibly be every where, to adminiſter . 
: juſtice i in perſon, it was an eſtabliſhed cuſtom 


5 Egypt to ſelect thirty men for judges out 


of the principal cities of the empire, in the 
| choice of whom no perſanal or w attach. 
. ment 
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ment had any concern, The princes, in 


calling . to an oſſice at once honorable 
and important, had purely a reference to 
merit, arr 8 always to be the caſe. 
They were nominated on account of their 
ſacred regard to a principle 01 honeſty, and 
ſo were antipodes to that accurſed monſter 
judge ] fleries, whoſe very name will fink. 
in the noſtrils of humanity to the end of 
time. The perſon. who was made Pieſident 
of this auguſt aſſembly, and who reſembled 
a lod chief juſtice in this country, Was 
choſen on account of his ſuper- eminent t know: . 
ledge and love of the laws, - 


As FRY people of every. nation have: * 
natural right to juſtice without f̃ee or reward, ” 
the judges of Egypt were enabled to deter- WE 
mine cauſes gratuitoully, | | by reaſon of the 
bounty of their ſovereigns, Who allowed 
them an eaſy independence. This put * 
5 inco che! power of the meaneſt perſon t. to have ys 


his 
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his wrongs Fedreled. a ſlep perfe! ly : 
able to the eternal reafon and fitneſs of thir ngs, 
ſince poverty expoſes in an eminent manner 
to injury and oppreſſion, and of confequence 
calls aloud for the defence of the laws. 


The Egyptians were no advocates for that 
ſpecies of eloquence which only touches the 
paſſions without informing the underſtanding, 

and therefore the reader will not be ſurprited 3 
to he. Ir, that they were abſolute ſtrangers 9 8 
the el poquence of the bar. Truth, in their 8 f 
judgement, could never be expreſſed with = 
too much plainneſs and perſpicuity nor that 4 

2 - eloquence be too much deteſted which could n 
| Hy _ endeavour to make light darkneſs, and dark- 0 
neis light. Cauſes were purely decided „„ 
the ſolemn deliberation of the judges, and n 
the prefident gave notice to a pannel that 4 


1 

he was acquitted, or his opponent nonſuited, 1 
if a trial at niſi privs, as we expreſs it, by Þ 1 
touching him with a golden chain. 5 : 1 


1 
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It is to be lamented that the laws of moſt 


countries are involved in ſuch 5 
and jargon, that men are deterred from the 


ſtudy of them, except they intend to procure 
their living by continuing them in obſcurity. 

In ſome places a man may get plenty of lay 

without any juſtice, but law and jul tice in 


Egypt were ſynonimous expreſſions. Na ay, 
ſo plain and perſpicuous was the language in 
Which the laws were couched, that me n, from 
their youngeſt years, were brought up in the 
ſtudy and obſervance of them, Revolution, * 
in ſtates and empires are often neceſſar y and” 
highly juſtifiable, but as the government of | 


Egypt was perfectly ſuited to the circumfia: an 


5 ces and ſituation of men; calculated to pro- 


mote their feli icity and defend them fror. 
every ipecies of oppreſſion. innovation was 


neither 0 be dreaded by the ſovercign nor 
deſired by the ſubject. When the inhabi- 

| tants of any country are as happy and as 
5 much freed from n oppreſſion a as ratationable 

3 VVV 
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creatures can deſire to be, 1 revolutionary 
wiſh would be 1 Gown right mir iracle. 


lt is a defect in the laws, not of one, but of 


every country under heaven, that no ade- 


quate proportion is eſtabliſhed between crimes 
and puniſhments. A man is hanged for 
lcaling a ſheep, and he is only hanged for 


_ deliberate murder. A living ſheep coſts him 


his life, while I believe he may be acquitted 


for taking a dead one, Thus his exiſtence 
5 5 13 made to turn on the value of the Kin, 
8 gu its, and b blocd, which he carries off in the 
cnc caſe and not in the other. : No ſyſtem of 
eee was ever equal to that of the : 
jews, from which it would ſeem the ancient 


F. 85 ptians borrowed their wiſcſt and moſt 5 fas 
lutary regulations. = 


The. laws which God gave to the poſterity 2 
of Jacob proceeded upon this immutable and 
eternal maxim, that no crimes ought to be ; 


run ned wich death, but ſuch as put it ut 
Pp 


Pe” 


2 
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of the power of their perpetrators to make 
complete reſtitution, either by perſonal ſervi- 
tude, or the payment of money in any deter- 
mined ratio. Thus adultery was punifhed 


with death as well as murder, ſince the 
injury done in both caſes 1s equally irre- 
parable. While the laws of moſt coun- 


2 N p 7 


trie; feem to have been Tradicd 14 a 57 115 


Thy y 8 I by ＋ 1. © E;* 7 
his firſt breeches, thoſe of the Eg) y„ptiaus, 


taken, without peradventure, from the force 


mentioned fource, did honor to the wileſt 


and molt ſcientiſic peop ple upon earth. They 
alſo 8 every man w ith death who was 


* 


| guilty of perji be cauſe f it is a cri! 2C \ which 


not only rrample s under foot che ſtrongeſt 
| bond of ſaciety, the ſOle mnity of an cath,” 
but: offers the 1 noſt te rrible inſult to an Al 
teeing God. W hatever puniſhment. an ac- 


cuſed 5 ve ſafe red, if fully 
” convicted, Was end! red 4 by the : accuſer 2 neu 


detected of fallchaod. At is impof Nile to 
conceive any thing more ju | ane 1 equit: able ; 
: than, thi lis, or ber r calcul ated to checl £ the 


I CE opera- 
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operation of malice and revenge. Nay, if a 
man did not uſe his utmoſt endeavors to 
reſcue his neighbour from the hands of the 
allein, he was as ſeverely puniſhed as the 
ruin deferved. This law was founded on 
an obvious fact, that all men are brethren, 
and could not fail to inſpire them with bene 
volence and good will t to each other, 


The Egyptians paid a very high degree or 
reſpect to ſuch as were arrived at an advan- 
ced period of life, being well alſured that no 
abet * fo. vener able in nature can preſent 
itlelf to the eye. An old man's very whims 
1 . jibles 8 lt caſy upon him, which in 5 
time of youth would create contempt. His 
lige remarks and accumulated experience 


render his company both agrecable and in- 


fiructive. Honor che aged, lay the ſacred 
oracles, and rife. up before the grey- headed. 
This is a lever e check to many profeling - 


chril- 
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chriſtians, who frequently convert the iafir- 


mit ies of old men into a ſubject of ridicule. 


The Ezy ptiaus alſo paid uncommon reſpect. 


to gratitude, that noble virtue, bec 110 it 


unites men together fo. invincibly 1 the 
bonds of ſocial union, that no foreign enemy 
of equal force dare ever atten pt their de- 


ſtruction. He V ho is deeply ſenlible OL 


favors received, mul always feel a high 
degree of pleaſure in dellowing favor upon : 


| others, 


The origin of the E gyptian monarchy ſet⸗ 


ting aſide every thi ng plainly ſictitious and : 
ablurd, Can be hiſtorically traced back no 


farther than to Mizraim, the grandſon of 


Noah, running in a regular ſucceſſion down 


to the y ear of the world 347 79. when it was 
deſtroyed by Cambyſes king of Perſia. It 


then became 8 8 to the Greeks alſo, 
which er ded 1 1th the death of Al exander 
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the Great, and a new monarchy was erected _ 
under the Ptolemies, which ended with 
Cleopatra, whore to Cæſar and Mark An- 


thony. It is now a province of the Turkiſh 


Empire, although it is extremely problema 
tical how long cither it or the Turkiſh em- 
pre may have any political exiſtence, havin: 9 
to contend with a formidable foreign enemy, 


And rat the terrible progreſs of domeſtic 
nebel Hon. 


We have d that the goverument of : an- 
_ cient Egypt was an abſolute monarchy, and - 
therefo re ſome may be apt to imagine it the 


4 


that this was only while their princes were 
alike ſubject to the laws with their people, 
and ſtudied the felicity of the whole like a 
int roduction of luxury and 
cNeminacy » the ſovereigns of Egypt ven- 
. turcd 


bei form poſſible, Unce the inhabitants en- 
Je) = happineſs under it for many hundred f 
years, Let it, however, be remembercd, 
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tured to become tyrants, only becauſe the 
5 people were ſtupid enough to ſubmit to be 
ſlaves Subjects may be happy under an abſo- 
lute monar chy for whole centuries together, 


but that this is no reaſon why men ſhould 


ever be in love with it I ſhall conclude with 
2 a ſhort fur vey of i its nature and tendency. 


Abſolute monarchy is, when both legifla- 
'z tive and executive authority are in the hands : 
of one man, who may be an ideot or a 


tyrant, as well as benevolent or wiſe, Ws 6. þ _ 


have fifteen or twenty millions of creatures 
under the management of a ſingle individual, . 
ho, to ſatisfy his wanton cruelty, may ſacri- 
fice thouſands of his ſubjects, without 4 fault 


either committed or aſſigned as a defence 1 


ſuch a ſtep, is a ſituation at which humanity 


trembles. | Myriads unknown, unpitied ane 


F untried, may expire amidſt the horrors of . 5 


; gloomy baſtile, or terminate a wretched ex- 0 
iftence on the rack of an Inquiſition, | If an 
: abſo- 
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abſolute 33 is ever wiſe and good 
(neither of which qualifications can be made 


hereditary) to manage the ſtupendous ma- 
chine of government would be too much for 


| his exertions. When troubles ariſe, perhaps 
unprecedented and unexpected, the wiſdom 
of a Solomon would be too feeble of itſelf, 


If he is weak and wicked, and ſurrounded by 
creatures who act in concert with him, but 


in ſubordination to his authority, their ap- 
probation of his meaſures will heighten his 


opinion of himſelf, and make him glory | 
the perpetration of ſuch deeds as are a diſ- | 
- grace to humanity. 115 by a happy concur- 


rence of circumſtances, he i 15 ſurrounded with 


huoneſt, upright, benevolent | men, they can 


5 only lay their ſentiments proſtrate at his feet, 


and perhaps have the mortification to ſee 
„ them: rejected, without daring to complain. 
If they urge the propriety of adopting cer- 
tain meaſures which run counter to his ideas 
and advices, it is a e to one if they : 
"ae: unpuniſlcd. 7 ls favorite, | | 


| though | 
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though only a menial ſervant, or a beloved 
miſtreſs who has the management of his 
heart, may induce him to ſign the death- 
_ warrant of the moſt illuſtrious perſonage that 
ever approached his throne. If he is juſt 
and good, he may be a bleſſing to his ſubjects, | 
in ſo far as individual exertions are adequate 
to the taſk of governing; but he muſt often 


do injury, even without intending it. If the _ 


reverſe of this be his character (and no ſecu 
rity to the contrary can ever be given) 6 
Lord have g mercy upon the people who are 

ſubjected to his ſway ! When the ſun peeps 


above the horizon, he may behold them un- 


| ſuſpicious of danger, and yet, before he 
: reaches the weſter n ſky, ſee thouſands arreſted 

by royal tyranny and v vengeance. From the 
ſolitary monarch to the keeper of a common 


| Priſon, the ramiſications of tyranny ſuck the 


vitals from bencvolence. In this horrid cli- 
max of barbarity and deſpotiſm, ev ery gra- 
: dation i is big with terror, and offers calumny = 
= premium for fander and abuſe, - 
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The inferior branches of tyranny are often 
| guilty of ten thouſand acts of cruelty with 
which the ſovereign is wholly unacquainted, 
But, alas! though unacquainted with them, 

he is not thereby ſcreened from the puniſh. 
8 ment they juſtly deſerve, When rational in. 


veſtigation, like a ſhock of electricity, rouſes 


a nation to a ſenſe of 1 its ſtate, the ſup ppoſed 1 
author of all their evils ! is the object of POPU = 
lar fury. As he has all the merit of every 
laudable ſtep i in the legiſlative and executiv * | 
branches of government, while he i is in rea- J 
lity entitled perhaps to none of it; ſo he i s 
unfortunately conſidered as the author of 
2 every miſchief, though he ſhould be altoge- 
ther as innocent as the unborn babe. 5 Theſe 
are conſiderations ſuſſicient to diſguſt Any 
8 king at the idea of being made an abſolute 
5 monarch, and to keep ſubjects vigilant n 
5 guarding againſt i its inroads. | 1 18 4 flaughter- 
houſe for the people, and the Aceldama of 
= princes. There is ſomething in its ver ry 1 
: cilence which. merits the mutual abhorrence 1 


"mt: 
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of ſovereign and ſubjeck. It may prove a 
5 fatal enemy to both, and it can never be a 
real friend to neither. It places the lives of 
millions on the footing of a lottery, and the 


inlin: nations of malice are a ticket for the 


ſcaffold. It lays a temptation before a king 
to be wicked, which he can I ardly reſiſt; 


. and if he acts up to the full extent of kis 


prerogative. royal over an enlightened peo- 

ple there is little probability that he will die 
in his bed. I hough it ſhould therefore be 
| granted that the ancient Egyptians long enjoy- 


ed happineſs under abſolute princes, let none 
* admire it upon that account, and hope to be 


: ER - quit happy by. le. the experiment. | ” 
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